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A PLEA FOR WORD STUDY 


In the September, 1916, number of School ond 
Society may be found an account of a very inter- 
esting test given to the pupils of a small high school 
in an Indiana town. The purpose of the test was 
twofold: first, to find the average vocabulary of 
high school pupils whose ages range from thirteen 
to eighteen years; second, to discover the relation, 
if there was any, existing between the amount of 
reading done and the vocabulary of the pupil. As 
might have been expected, the results showed con- 
clusively that the pupil who had done the greatest 
amount of reading had the largest vocabulary. This 
test also brought out the fact that the average boy 
or girl of high school age understands about ten 
thousand words. In his written work, of course, 
he uses a far smaller number, perhaps three or four 
thousand. It is said that Shakespeare used fifteen 
thousand words, while Thackeray, whom we are apt 
to consider a master of English prose, employed 
but five thousand. 

A studied estimate of the number of words that 
the average adult understands is 11,700. Should 
the reader care to find out his own linguistic rating, 
the method employed is very simple. He may do 
so by the Terman revision of the Binet-Simon test. 
From Laird and Lee’s vest pocket dictionary, one 
of the small ones containing about eighteen thou- 
sand of the words most commonly used, one hundred 
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words are selected—for instance, every one hundred 
and eightieth word. From this list let the reader de- 
fine every word whose meaning he knows. The num- 
ber of words correctly defined, multiplied by 180, will 
give approximately the number of words compris- 
ing the vocabulary of the one tested,—with possibly 
an error each way of two per cent, the assumption 
being that in this way the list of one hundred words 
stands for the 18,000 words of the small dictionary. 
If one is able to define correctly seventy-five of the 
words in the list, he may call himself a superior 
adult, linguistically; if he knows sixty of the words, 
he may class himself an average adult; if fifty of the 
words, he is linguistically fifteen years old; if forty 
words, twelve years old; and if he can define satis- 
factorily only thirty of the words, he is ten years 
old so far as his language is concerned. The fol- 
lowing is the list of words frequently given, ar- 
ranged in two sections in the order of their difficulty. 


A 
1. gown 18. civil 35. frustrate 
2. tap 19. insure 36. harpy 
3. scorch 20. nerve 37. flaunt 
4. puddle 21. juggler 38. ochre 
5. envelope 22. regard 39. milksop 
6. rule 23. stave 40. inerustation 
7. health 24. brunette 41. retroactive 
8. eye-lash 25. hysterics 42. ambergris 
9. copper 26. Mars 43. achromatic 
10. curse 27. mosaic 44. perfunctory 
11. pork 28. bewail 45. casuistry 
12. outward 29. priceless 46. piscatorial 
13. southern 30. disproportionate 47. sudorific 
14. lecture 31. tolerate 48. parterre 
15. dungeon 32. artless 49. shagreen 
16. skiil 33. depredation 50. complot 


17. ramble 34. lotus 
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B 
1. orange 18. crunch 35. irony 
2. bonfire 19. forfeit 36. embody 
3. straw 20. sportive 37. swaddle 
4. roar 21. apish 38. exaltation 
5. haste 22. snip 39. infuse 
6. afloat 23. shrewd 40. selectman 
7. guitar 24. repose 41. declivity 
8. mellow 25. peculiarity 42. laity 
9. impolite 26. conscientious 43. fen 
10. plumbing 27. charter 44, sapient 
11. noticeable 28. coinage 45. cameo 
12. muzzle 29. dilapidated 46. theosophy 
13. quake 30. promontory 47. precipitancy 
14. reception 31. avarice 48. paleology 
15. majesty 32. gelatinous 49. homunculus 
16. treasury 33. drabble 50. limpet 
17. misuse 34. philanthropy 


To sum up, on the basis of the above test, an 
average hearing child of ten should know the mean- 
ing of 5,760 words; one of twelve, 7,290; one of 
fourteen, 9,000; one of sixteen, or the average adult, 
11,700; and a superior adult, 13,500 words. After 
the reader has determined the size of his own vocabu- 
lary, he might give the same test to the pupils in 
his class, if it is an advanced one, and see how many 
words his pupils can define either by a synonym, 
or by a picture, or by an explanation, or by using 
the word correctly in a sentence. If by any of the 
four ways he satisfies the teacher that he actually 
knows what the word means, he may be given credit 
for the knowledge of that word. The teacher may 
then determine his vocabulary by multiplying the 
number of words correctly defined by 180. 

It seems to the writer that this is a perfectly 
fair test to find out how many words our pupils 
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understand, not how many they can use correctly 
in sentences. It is neither a test of mentality nor 
of intelligence. It simply shows what the child has 
learned. Such a test ought to be of value to a 
teacher for it shows hini clearly just how old lin- 
guistically his pupils are. If a child has the lan- 
guage of only an eight-year-old, it is obviously un- 
fair to put him in a class with pupils who are linguis- 
tically three or four years older. He cannot keep up 
in his work and he will rank as a dullard for the 
very reason that he does not understand. It is un- 
fortunate that we are compelled to classify our 
pupils upon a chronological rather than upon a lin- 
guistic or intelligence age. Those who have been 
in school ten years are usually put together in the 
same class regardless of the fact that some are 
mentally six years old while others in the same group 
may be thirteen, fourteen or fifteen. 

Such a test as the one described above ought to 
help us select suitable reading matter for our pupils. 
No human being is going to read if the reading is 
a burden to the flesh. It is useless to expect the 
deaf to read unless they easily understand the lan- 
guage of the books given them. We read with 
pleasure only when we understand without con- 
scious effort on our part, only when we read ideas 
and not words. When the deaf child knows enough 
words to enable him to read so that itis not drudg- 
ery, he will read but when he reads his English as 
the majority of us do French and German, he will do 
exactly what we all do, put up his reading until some 
happier day. 
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So far as the writer is aware, no one has yet at- 
tempted to compare the deaf child’s understanding 
of language with that of the hearing child of the 
same chronological age. As the ability of deaf 
children both to understand and to use language 
varies so greatly, due to the many causes with which 
teachers of the deaf are familiar, the writer is not 
at all sure that it would be possible to make any 
comparison of the understanding and the use of 
language by deaf and by hearing children that would 
be of value. The child who becomes deaf at five 
or six years of age uses language as freely and as 
idiomatically as his hearing brother, while the child 
born deaf, with but few exceptions, falls far below 
him in both his understanding and his use of lan- 
guage. 

Mr. Richard O. Johnson, formerly superinten- 
dent of the Indiana School, states in ‘‘Standard- 
ization-Efficiency-Heredity; Schools for the Deaf’’ 
(p. 44-45): ‘‘While many difficulties are presented 
in the education of the deaf, the difficulty, the 
greatest of all and over-balancing all others com- 
bined . . . is that of giving them the power to com- 
prehend and the power to use language with an ade- 
quate vocabulary in written and in hand-spelled or 
spoken forms in anything like easy and useful de- 
gree. ... Pinter, who has made a more or less 
extensive examination of the language ability of deaf 
children, says that while some of this incorrect and 
often ludicrous expression (of language) is no doubt 
due to the difficulty that the deaf have in expressing 
themselves in idiomatic English, he believes that the 
greater difficulty lies in their inability to wnderstand 
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idiomatic English—that there would seem to arise 
a confusion of thought due primarily to partial com- 
prehension further increased by difficulties in ex- 
pression.”’ 

The vocabulary test already explained was given 
during the past year to a large number of students at 
Gallaudet College. The tables below show the high 
percentage of words correctly defined by those 
students who lost their hearing at the age of five 
or six, as compared to the low mark obtained by the 
average student born deaf, no matter how many 
years he has been in school. All the many years 
spent in school, all the efforts of the best of teachers 
do not seem able to make up for him the knowledge 
of words that another child gains unconsciously in 
the three or four years before the great channel for 
gaining information is closed permanently. 


SENIORS 
a 6 

ad 4 “4 

M—Men 3 2 ont 

ge | | gst] 

< < > 
een 83 Superior adult 23 15 5 14,940 
| as 80 Superior adult 23 16 7% 14,400 
| es 74 | Average adult+ + 22 13 3 13,320 
. as 69 Average adult 21 13 6 12,420 
| 68 Average adult 20 14 6-7 12,240 
| as 68 Average adult 23 13 2 12,240 
63 15++ 22 12 8 11,340 
| Es 60 15 23 14 19 10,800 
| Se 55 14++ 25 13 1% 9,900 
ae 52 14 24 15 % 9,360 
es 54 14+ 22 18 * 9,720 
| Sa 52 14 23 14 1% 9,360 
| ees 52 14 24 15 t 9,360 
( 51 14 21 14% 7 9,180 
| 41 12 24 18 Tt 7,380 


* Unknown. {Infancy. ft Congenital. 
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JUNIORS 
3 | 38 
< 5 < > 
a 83 Superior adult 21 10 5 14,940 
/ ae 78 Superior adult 22 15 4 14,040 
| 76 Superior adult 20 10% 7 13,680 
| as 68 Average adult 21 9 7 12,240 
/ 68 Average adult 20 12 6 12,240 
eee 65 Average adult 21 12 4-5 11,700 
64 15++ 24 13 t 11,520 
| eae 61 15+ 29 14 3 10,980 
| Sees 61 15+ 23 16 3 10,980 
| a 60 15 26 14 3% 10,800 
=a 50 14 24 23 T 9,000 
_ aa 46 13 25 15 t 8,280 
RRS 33 10+ 23 16 2 5,940 
[Ss 29 9++ 23 15 A 5,220 
23 8+ 25 15 T 4,140 
tInfancy. Congenital. 
SOPHOMORES 
Seng < So 
M—Men S233 a & 
< 5 < > 
76 Superior adult 23 11 11 13,680 
75 Superior adult 25 9 7 13,500 
72%4| Average adult+ 25 10 4-5 13,050 
70 Average adult + 18 10 6 12,600 
68 Average adult 19 13 1% 12,240 
62 15+ 20 15 3% 11,160 
60% 15+ 22 14 11 10,890 
59% 15 19 10 7 10,710 
59 15 19 12 T 10,620 
56 14++4 20 14 5 10,080 
54 14+ 22 12 Tt 9,720 
52% 14 20 16 Tt 9,450 
48 13+ 20 14 t 8,640 
43 12+ 22 11 Tt 7,740 
41% 12 23 15 t 7,470 
89 11++ 20 12 t 7,020 
Congenital. Infancy. 
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FRESHMEN 
6 
M—Men 3 2. 8 | 
mh 
< 5 < > 
7 80 Superior adult 22 11 14 14,400 
. es 75 Superior adult 19 11 15 13,500 
| 69%| Average adult + 22 12% 5% 12,510 
, ee 66 Average adult 20 14 14 11,880 
. eet 65 Average adult 18 11 1 11,700 
61% 15+ 19 7 8 11,070 
| = 55 14++ 23 12 4 9,900 
48% 13++ 23 8,730 
| ee 47% 13+ 21 9 9 8,550 
| Ses 47 13 20 10 2 8,460 
| 45% 13 20 12 * 8,190 
481% 12+ 22 12 38% 7,830 
EE 40% 12 22 13 6 7,290 
| 39 11++ 23 13 2 7,020 
| eat 88% 11+ 23 12 T 6,930 
, ee 88% 11+ 21 14 1% 6,930 
| es 37 11 25 11 1% 6,660 
ee 87 11 21 12 t 6,660 
36 11 23 10 6,480 
|. 36 11 22 12 3 6,480 
85% 11 23 T 6,390 
84% 10++ 23 6% 6,210 
———— 83 10+ 20 10 1 5,940 
ae 33 10+ 21 12 T 5,940 
| a 382 10 23 11 t 5,760 
| 24% 8++ 22 15 T 4,410 
| 22% 8+ 23 13 T 4,050 
* Unknown. {fInfancy. f Congenital. 
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PREPARATORY CLASS STUDENTS 


3 3] 38 
< 5 < 
| | | 
78 Superior adult 22 11 10 14,040 
77 Superior adult 17 9%| 13 13,860 
75 Superior adult 25 6% 3 13,500 
67 Average adult 18 10 14 11,060 
55 14 18 7 8 9,990 
53 14 21 10 t 9,540 
52 14 19 11% 7 9,360 
46 13 18 2 8,280 
45 13 19 11 8% 8,100 
45 13 22 13 t 8,100 
44 12++4 18 11 ‘ 8 7,920 
42 12 19 13 tT 7,560 
38 11+ 23 14 4% 6,840 
38 11+ | 20 9 2 6,840 
38 11+ 18 11 t 6,840 
37 11 20 12 2 6,660 
37 11 22 13 1% 6,660 
36 11 19 11 tT 6,480 
35 11 21 12 6% 6,300 
35 11 21 12 2 6,300 
33 10+ 20 5,940 
33 10+ 18 10 t 5,940 
31 10 22 11 t 5,580 
81 , 10 20 13 5 5,580 
30 10 21 12 7 5,400 
30 10 20 12 t 5,400 
30 10 20 12 T 5,400 
30 10 22 13 t 5,400 
30 10 19 10 2 5,400 
29 9++ 21 14 t 5,220 
29 9+-+ 23 14 t 5,220 
29 9+-+ 18 12 5% 5,220 
28 9+ 21 13 5 5,040 
28 9+ 20 12 t 5,040 
26 9 19 12 t 4,680 
26 9 20 13 t 4,680 
25 9 20 11 7 4,500 
21 8 19 12 4 8,780 
17 —8s 21 11 4 8,060 
12 —8 21 13 T 2,160 


Congenital. flufancy. 


Some of the newer spelling books follow the prin- 
ciple of selecting for study the words that the child 
will use most often in his written work, both in 
school and after school days are over. The words 
selected for each particular grade are the words that 
the children in that grade may most profitably study, 


We 
| 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
N 
F 
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such as those that are most commonly used in per- 
sonal and business letters and in minutes of meet- 
ings. In the first six grades a child is taught to 
spell and to understand the meaning of approxi- 
mately all the words he will need in his written work 
should he be obliged to leave school at the end of the 
sixth grade. In one of the spelling books the writer 
has recently examined, 3,178 words are taught in the 
first six grades of school. If educators have found 
that about three thousand words are sufficient to 
cover all the correspondence and written work of the 
hearing child, why should not instructors of the deaf 
~ teach such a list to their pupils, seeing that they 
understand the meaning of each word and are able 
to use it properly in sentences? We have plenty of 
material for the first four years of the school life of 
the deaf child. Then there comes a time when we 
find it difficult to obtain books the language of 
which the deaf child can understand. Why not 
make one of the newer scientific spellers, with their 
lists of words most commonly used, the basis of 
our language teaching? 

The students of the Freshman and Preparatory 
Classes at Gallaudet College were recently tested 
by their instructors on their knowledge of the mean- 
ing of words used in the sixth grade of such a 
spelling book as is mentioned above. In this sixth- 
grade list there were 640 words. In all, 95 words, 
in three parts, were given to the students. The 
percentage obtained by each student on these 95 
words was then applied to the 640, in order to deter- 
mine how many of the total number he probably 
can define. 
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The following is the list of words chosen: 


outlined 
travelling 
collections 
cooky 
hinges 
female 
concluded 
memory 
instruct 
departments 
pity 
neighbor 
braid 
fairly 
garage 
forenoon 
outlook 
receive 
cherries 
remembering 
lively 
sweat 
compare 
cabinet 
funeral 
confined 
hesitate 
ere 
sprinkle 
scarcely 
Portland 
direction 


delivery 
entering 
accept 
polite 
million 
problem 
wired 
chilly 
improving 
encourage 
hire 
personal 
queer 
important 
debating 
entirely 
alter 
chapel 
desired 
tanning 
remained 
‘vacant 
cases 
assure 
engine 
propose 
citizen 
adjusted 
attacked 
invest 
New York 
relation 


happened 
containing 
nicer 
cabbage 
modern 
directly 
common 
musical 
moderate 
composition 
fault 
guide 
offered 
interested 
carefully 
berry 
seller 
entered 
constant 
addressing 
rifle 
violin 
prayer 
earnest 
proceed 
reunion 
graduate 
priced 
culture 
oppose 
buffalo 


The results of the tests for the two classes, as in- 
dicated by the following tables, speak for themselves. 
The need of having deaf children concentrate upon 
word study cannot be evaded. 
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FRESHMEN 
3 
Dem o 
ES ta & 
oo 
Ay a < al 
100 640 19 14 11 
100 640 19 8 7 
F, men 100 640 24 10 11 
; 99 634 20 14 14 
98 627 22 5% 12% 
M, 96 614 23 4 12 
M. ees 96 614 29 2 10 
M. 96 614 18 1 11 
95 608 23 
F, —_ 94 602 20 1% 13 
M. 93 595 21 1% 14 
Ses 91 582 22 6 13 
F, 89 570 21 T 12 
87 557 22 38% 12 
| 84 538 21 * 12 
M. 84 538 25 1% 11 
84 538 23 2 13 
83 531 23 | 10 
83 531 22 15 
EES 17 493 23 T 11 
75 480 23 6% 
* Congenital. f Infancy. 
PREPARATORY CLASS STUDENTS 
2 
3 
STUDENT Age a2 
as 
2S 
Ay < al 
M. oar 96 614 22 10 11 
M. 96 614 18 14 10 
M. 96 614 17 13 9% 
Zz 95 608 18 8 
F. 95 608 18 14 8% 
M. 95 608 17 8 9 
M. 93 595 19 7 11% 
M. 93 595 21 10 
92 589 25 3 6% 
M. 92 589 22 1% 13 
F, 91 582 21 2 12 
eee 91 582 18 2 9 
M, 91 582 19 4 12 
ae 90 576 19 8% 33 
M. 90 576 18 8 11 
SRE ee 89 570 21 6% 12 
88 563 18 5% 12 
em 87 557 18 2% a3 
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85 544 20 2 
— we 83 531 20 5 13 
| 83 531 20 1% 11 
| ene 83 531 19 2 18 
83 531 20 2—5 9% 
82 525 19 13 
81 518 20 12 
81 518 19 11 
80 512 20 12 
M as 80 512 20 wd 12 
80 512 20 2 12 
77 493 20 13 
77 493 21 5 13 
77 493 21 2 12 
(| 76 486 19 2 10 
75 480 22 13 
74 474 21 12 
72 461 23 4% 14 
71 454 21 4 11 
71 454 18 11 
eee 69 442 23 T 14 
67 429 19 T 12 
66 422 18 10 
65 416 22 7 11 
61 390 20 7 11 
50 320 21 nd 13 
49 314 21 14 


* Congenital. + Infancy. 

If these tests have done nothing else, they have 
aroused the interest of the students to the impor- 
tance of the meaning of words. Their dictionaries, 
until then comparatively untouched, now need new 
covers. Even if there is not noticeable as yet a 
very great improvement in the written work of the 
students, still their instructors feel that their ability 
to read with enjoyment and to grasp with greater 
ease the facts stated in their textbooks has been in- 


creased. 


HERBERT E. DAY, 
Professor of English in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C. 
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THINGS AFFECTING THE EMOTIONS 
THROUGH THE EAR! 


One of the most frequently marked characteristics 
of the human being is that he is able to express him- 
self. It lies within his power to place before others 
of his kind an interpretable expression of most of 
the sensations that possess him, including both the 
quality and the quantity or intensity of the feeling. 
Herein is seen by many one of the much-vaunted 
superiorities of the human animal. 

In the present paper the writer will attempt to 
deal with some phases of the expression of certain 
of the more primitive emotions by means of sounds. 
The subject will in practically its entirety be con- 
cerned with the emotional basis for the production 
of sounds by humans and the emotional reaction 
in humans as a response to certain sounds. 

There can be no doubt regarding the importance 
of the role played in expression by sounds and that 
emotion frequently underlies the production or use 
of sounds and that emotion is often aroused as a 
response to the reception of sounds. Hence, while 
certain of the various sounds used, the conditions of 
their use and the emotions responsible for them or 
elicited by them will be mentioned, they will be 
chosen more with the purpose of showing that many 
of the expressive uses of sounds both on the affective 


1 A paper presented as a seminar study in the department of psy- 
chology at George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
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and effective side can be attributed to primitive 
emotional drives (which lower, animals also are 
capable of expressing) and that on the response side 
and sometimes on the production side a certain play 
of sympathy and antithesis is to be discerned. 

Sounds as we understand them are disturbances 
of the air, such as periodic vibrations, to which the 
auditory apparatus responds and from which re- 
sponse nervous and other activities are aroused. 
However, this is not as inclusive as it might be 
because it is evident that the so-called deaf fre- 
quently sense these disturbances by means of other 
receptors and, further, animals not possessing an 
eighth cranial nerve are known to respond definitely 
to at least disturbances similar to those that we 
hear. These animals also possess specially ar- 
ranged organs the functions of which are to produce 
hearable disturbances or at least do produce them 
and by so doing elicit a response in others of their 
kind. 

The exact mechanism for the transmission of 
aerial disturbances into nervous impulses is not 
completely understood as the matter is still in the 
theoretical stage. In this mechanical connection 
responses and feelings in the individual show a 
markedly acute differentiation that enables fine dis- 
tinctions in perceptions to be made, distinctions 
sufficiently fine tohave profound but different effects 
both in the implicit and explicit responses aroused. 
How far words are bound up in the differentiation 
is doubtful although words themselves are auditory 
on their effective as well as affective side. A point 
in case is the use of lullabies for producing sleep 


| 
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in children too young to understand the words, and 
the failure that attends when words are used with 
such music in attempting to produce the same effect. 
Again, the fact that animals, particulary here the 
higher vertebrates, are much more prone to dif- 
ferentiate on tone or similar qualities of voice than 
words, is worthy of mention. One may speak kindly 
to his dog while using threatening words which 
through former application should have an associa- 
tive function, but the animal will ingnore the word 
association in favor of the sound qualities. This 
is even applicable to humans. The writer has 
often heard more or less offensive words used in 
what might be called an endearing sense, especially 
among males. It would be offensive, in a moment 
of extreme good humor, for one man to slap an- 
other man on the back shouting, ‘‘You’re a dear!’’ 
The subject would be much more elated if the slap 
were accompanied by a more vigorous term. So 
much for an apparent absurdity that has, even 
though absurd, distinct application. 

In this connection it might be said that the en- 
vironment and set, as well as the individual mecha- 
nism and the stimulus, produce a strong deter- 
mining effect. 

In referring to the fact that all disturbances of 
an auditory nature are not always directly received 
by the individual through the regular channel 
specialized for such perception, the ear, we may 
allude in man to what might be termed the hearing 
of the deaf. The failures resulting in deafness are 
presumably of many kinds, and whether the avenues 
to be considered still remain open to the reception 
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of auditory stimuli under all types and particulary 
where the eighth nerve itself is involved, such in- 
formation as the writer has been able to obtain has 
not enlightened him. However, the fact remains 
that among the so-called deaf a compensatory 
phenomenon exists whereby many sounds and 
noises find their way in to activate responses. The 
paths followed, while not always the same, have 
basically the same mechanical principle involved as 
in the ear, namely transmitting external vibrations 
into nerve impulses. The sense of touch seems to 
be that chiefly involved in this indirect perception of 
noises and sounds. Of course, a wide range and the 
ability to make any but the most gross distinctions 
are difficult of achievement. However, we find deaf 
musicians and deaf persons who are capable of 
enjoying music or at least of understanding it. 

The primary emotions show a distinct connection 
with the auditory sense. 


HUNGER 


Under hunger one cannot ignore the fact that 
music has found a fairly prominent and doubtless 
permanent place among the appointments accom- 
panying the feeding of the human animal. The 
feature underlying this use of auditory stimulation 
is doubtless speculative yet the music most suited 
for such service has certain definite qualities. It 
should be mildly stimulating, conducive of sensa- 
tions of bodily well being, not pathetic, martial nor 
essentially lovely. While in a sense stimulating it 
must be soothing. One might say perhaps vegeta- 
tively stimulating and consciously soothing although 
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there exists a more specific type of vegetative stimu- 
lation than this is intended to convey. 

It may be, as the writer has heard expressed, that 
the use of music as an accompaniment to feeding 
owes its origin to creating an auditory anesthetic 
against the distracting sounds of service, as the 
rattle of dishes and cutlery, and the process of eat- 
ing, as soup sipping, chewing, and the lip noises, not 
infrequently accompanying the loud, savage, and 
uncultured enjoyment of food by some individuals. 

These eating sounds are also, as will be seen, an 
expression of hunger in sound and which doubtless 
have an exciting or contributing effect on others. It 
is quite within reason that these sounds of the plea- 
sure of eating had a decidedly stimulating effect 
upon our ancestors and that the smacking of lips 
and loud sucking draughts at a bowl of some liquid 
sent nerve impulses that stirred in them the salivary 
reflex and deep longing to produce similar auditory 
disturbances. To some the sounds of eating con- 
tain a certain compliment to the nature of the food 
and its preparation. 

Associated with hunger for food and the means 
found agreeable in appeasing this hunger, one finds 
a distinctive sound that has had developed for it the 
name of ‘‘grunt.’? Grunts are sounds, the produc- 
tion of which is apparently directly connected with 
the digestive and assimilative machinery. Distur- 
bances in the equilibrium of this machinery, either 
pleasurable or otherwise, have a marked tendency 
to produce this particular type of sound. Eating, 
one may grunt. Movements after eating, especially 
following engorgement, stimulate what might possi- 
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bly be called the grunt reflex. Further, a blow to 
the abdomen usually brings forth the grunt. 


SEX 


Under the sex emotion and its varying intensities, 
types, and specific disturbances and responses we 
find reaction to and production of auditory sensa- 
tions marked. 

Music as usual occupies no inconsiderable place. 
We find love songs of a general type, some with a 
special appeal sometimes wild, sometimes voluptu- 
ous and passionate and sometimes full of pathos, 
but the appeal is there. There are also individual 
love songs such as serenades, and many more primi- 
tive peoples—the American Indians for example— 
have used this as an accessory method of wooing. 
We might note here without becoming too anthro- 
pomorphic the vocal, abilities of many male song 
birds and even the prolonged ‘‘Pharaoh’’ of the 
seventeen-year locust or cicada. 


FEAR 


The association between fear and audition is 
marked. Watson shows an elemental causal con- 
nection existing in babyhood when loud noises pro- 
voked distinct responses interpretable asfear. This 
holds true for many animals where studies in com- 
parative morphology and behavior lead to inter- 
pretation. Adult humans are subject to the same 
apparently unaccountable fear emotion when ex- 
periencing noises unexplained or momentarily un- 
plained. Indeed, much of the fear reaction is ex- 
perienced by human adults even when the noise is 
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anticipated if it should be great enough and possess 
a fear producing association. A point in case here 
is the firing of cannon or blasting with the accom- 
panying nervous or fear shock and the contempt of 
that fear shock or loss of it that familiarity brings. 
Sounds attributable to supernatural sources among 
the credulous and those the causation of which is 
beyond the power of humans to grasp, understand 
or control, have marked fear producing qualities. In 
these instances it is not to be understood that we are 
alluding to a hypothetical high-speed reasoning that 
permits the adjustment of the response to the as- 
sociation faculties of the individual, but rather that 
underlying all the adjustment complexes is a bond 
connecting noise with the fear response which seems 
to be subject to specific anesthesias finding their 
origin in continuous exposure. 

As with hunger and sex, fear has its peculiarly 
expressive vocal response, the ery which shows vari- 
ations fitting it for the more or less specific routes 
the fear may follow as especially on the failure side. 
Fear seeking protection, fear with the sorrow path, 
or fear with the anger path are some of these routes. 

We have seen the connection existing between the 
production of and reception of certain sounds and 
emotions such as hunger, sex and fear. Exclusive 
of these there is a vast multitude of other interre- 
lations in these and other phases of emotional ac- 
tivity. Under the more particularly and definitely 
expressive production of sound, vocal habits of the 
language type, there is a constant stream of emo- 
tional pressure portrayed. In all words their value 
is modified by this pressure—anger, rage, sorrow, 
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grief, joy, pleasure, fear, love, hunger, dominance, 
submission, loneliness, imitation. Even the finer 
mixtures, if such they are, as contempt, disgust, 
admiration, awe, horror, majesty, vanity, etc., all 
add their mite or might to the expression, to the 
meaning of the word. It is the quality of the voice 
as well as, or even more so, than the word which 
makes for satisfaction or annoyance. 

Under the less easily classified sounds with emo- 
tional associations, those not so readily termed ex- 
pressive, we find that practically all have been sub- 
jected to auditory disturbances of certain kinds that, 
while arousing emotional activity, still are not 
readily placed under any of our rather definite 
and fairly well accepted emotions such as have been 
previously discussed. 

Particularly under this head attention should be 
drawn to the strange phenonoma of feeling accom- 
panying or responding to scraping with a file, glass 
scratching, or biting or sliding the teeth over pearl 
or mother of pearl and also sometimes associated 
with breaches of harmony. Experiencing disturb- 
ances of this character usually causes rather definite 
internal pattern reactions of varying severity and 
often, when intense, decidedly unpleasant even to 
painful. The hair may be raised and chill andspinal 
sensations be produced that are very aggravating, 
but the character of the reaction does not lend itself 
to classification into any of the well organized funda- 
mental, emotional activities. Even as a pain it 
would be difficult of classification owing to the dif- 
fusion of the perception and the response. In con- 
sidering the feeling side of these phenomena it 
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might be well to point out several other related 
features such as individual variation in sensibility 
or response and the influence of set and environment 
on the same. Further similar emotional changes 
are activated by what seem to be disturbances in 
altogether different channels. Here one is forced 
to admit that optic disturbances, actual and imagi- 
nary, are potent movers or enervators of the same 
or nearly the same internal mechanism. Along this 
path or these paths (optic, actual and imaginary) 
we see a more definite emotional basis for each 
change. It becomes possible to link the feeling 
with activities or desire for activities leading to 
protection or what not. To illustrate: not infre- 
quently in every-day life we see an accident or near- 
accident that arouses the sensations previously men- 
tioned. Memory of this situation or the imagery 
of any similar or dangerous condition appears to 
select and enervate this reaction. The writer thinks 
this can be exemplified by the suggestion of deliber- 
ately cutting the end of one’s finger with a razor 
down through the nail, even its root. Let the reader 
think about it a minute; someone at least will ex- 
perience the desired, or better, the predicted sen- 
sation. 

There is also apparently a definite discomfort ex- 
perienced as the upper threshold in vibration fre- 
quently is approximated. The writer has noticed 
this also in himself when hearing singers working 
near the top of their register. Here there seems to 
be a definite quality of strain, or call it what one 
will, imparted to the voice as it nears its limit of 
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range that lends itself to creating in the listener a 
sympathetic strain. 
CONCLUSION 

There are certain peculiar physical characteristics 
of disturbances classed as sounds that may be in- 
volved in interpreting the emotional features as- 
sociated with them. 

1. Sounds are vibrations and have upper and 
lower limits for perception by the auditory appa- 
ratus. 

2. The mechanism for reception probably has a 
minimum and maximum threshold for activation. 

3. The medium of transmission is subject to great 
modification. 

4. The medium of transmission has its physical 
limits of transmission both (a) distance and (b) 
speed. 

Under speed we would do well to consider that 
visual perception is more rapid than auditory and 
that gaseous diffusion, the basis of olfactory sen- 
sations, is slower. As a consequence, the receptive 
paths for perceptions are not apt to bring to con- 
sciousness at the same time their nervous impulses 
announcing the necessity for response. It would 
seem that the natural order of perceptions occurs as 
follows: 

1. Sight 

2. Audition 

3. Olfactory 

(a) Taste 

4. Touch 

These considerations compel us to wonder at 
several things and open a field for experimentation. 
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We are taught that our sensibilities become less 
acute with age and use and we are taught to believe 
that our senses reinforce each other. In deafness, 
however, a certain doubt springs up. Is not com- 
pensation in a measure increased acuteness and may 
not multiplicity of senses blur and act antago- 
nistically upon each other? Will all the routes bring 
the same sensations to consciousness at the same 
time? The sense of touch to those who hear will 
bring in many sensations the great majority of 
which are extraneous and auditory attention will 
find it necessary to obliterate these. The same 
holds true for the other paths of sensation. How- 
ever, close all the routes but one and the sensations 
assort themselves about the proper focus. In audi- 
tory focusing, as in visual, intensity constitutes a 
disturbing and attention-forcing demand. For ex- 
ample, one need only try to hear a faint sound 
amid an uproar to obtain some idea of the auditory 
demands made by quantity and quality. However, 
there seems to be an auditory anesthesia, comparable 
to that of vision and smell, ete., found in continuous 
exposure to certain sounds, as for example in fac- 
tories. This resembles in no small way the light 
and dark adjustments of the eyes in so far as en- 
abling the organ of response to readjust itself to ex- 
ternal conditions and take up little hampered its 
normal functions in a poorly adapted environment. 

In addition, the following two features may be 
mentioned as generalizations having an important 
bearing on our problem and in the support of which 
much of the data presented is valid. 
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1. That in emotions and their expressions gra- 
dations of activity and intensity are demonstrable. 

2. That the nerve impulses resulting from emo- 
tional stimuli and activating the expression of emo- 
tions show two phases that may be parts of a single 
type of impulse or that may indicate more than one 
type of impulse. Under this we may note the ap- 
parently unlearned tendency toward similar ex- 
pressions and also a modifiability of these ex- 
pressions both of a learned and an unlearned char- 
acter. 

Darwin noted the graduated activity and intensity 
of emotions and their expression and he also coupled 
series of these together in discussion although sug- 
gesting nothing but that they had some common 
character. We are going to attempt to formulate 
an explanation which, whether it holds true in the 
light of future study or not, at least places an under- 
standable relation on certain similar activities. 

Under all purposeful activities we have the result 
of the accomplishment or failure of the attempt to 
fulfill the purpose. According to Thorndike, an 
organism is motivated by an annoyance and en- 
deavors to satisfy it. Failure is an annoyance and 
while satisfaction crowns the successful achievement 
of that particular end it merely lays open the paths 
of perception for new annoyances. Now these sat- 
isfactions and annoyances are in themselves res- 
ponses with varying character. For example, in 
success we find pleasure, joy, ecstasy, or paralysis 
and in failure either sorrow, grief, despair, paralysis 
or anger, rage, paralysis. By paralysis we mean in- 
activity which may become sufficiently intense to pro- 
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duce death. During the first two catagories of each 
path an increase in activity may be noted but in the 
last two a progressive decrease in activity is to be 
observed. 

There is also another point incorporated in the 
foregoing. Under failure we have two paths of 
response, the sorrow, grief, despair and the anger, 
rage, hate. In the first of these paths submission 
to the failure is strong and activities to again attain 
success in the line of failure are at a minimum. In 
the second path antagonism is shown and activities 
for attaining the desired purpose are often ex- 
tremely violent especially with regard to the re- 
moval of the hampering object on which one might 
sometimes say was exerted the original impulse of 
purpose by condition or substitution with a reinfore- 
ing drive from the second annoyance. 

With regard to the second feature little expla- 
nation can be offered but examples have been offered 
to show unlearned reactions to sounds and at the 
same time others will show a modifiability by anes- 
thesia and by habit. 

Finally, in the examination of the production of 
and more especially the reaction to sounds we find 
two types of effects most frequent. The hearer has 
most decided tendencies to react either sympathet- 
ically with the quality of the sound or antithetically 
with it. He will usually respond with the identical 
emotion or its antithesis. For example: fear, trem- 
bling, and crying in one will provoke the same con- 
ditions in another or will lead to pride in self, con-. 
tempt for the fearful one, and sometimes mirth. 
Then, too, as another alternative in opposition to 
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that of fear, courage, anger, protective responses 
and the like may be activated. These responses 
seem controlled by the entire situation, including 
the immediate stimulus, the environment, set of the 
individual and his inherited tendencies. The same 
individual is by no means constant in his response 
activities. Crying for fear in a mere acquaintance 
may arouse contempt while the same fear in a 
loved one may arouse courage, anger, and pro- 
tective impulses. Yet again in either case the re- 
sponse may be sympathetic with the sound and the 
individual himself feels fear. In the latter instance 
influence in the object of the fear of the first sub- 
ject may be seen as determining the reaction of the 
second subject, but using mirth to illustrate we 
find laughter in one generates laughter in another. 

Things devoid of real humor or possibly in a 
sense disgusting may provoke laughter. Even 
laughter induced by terror has a strong sympathetic 
tie. The writer recalls vividly the motion picture 
of Dante’s Inferno. In one part a horrible scene 
was portrayed with a dungeon for a background 
and a poor chained wretch as the central figure. A 
procession entered his cell and the leader produced 
a scroll and read to the prisoner his doom, that of 
having his eyes burned out. He begged for mercy 
on his knees while the torturers prepared for their 
work, heating a pair of scissor-like crossed solder- 
ing irons in a brazier. Attendants then seized the 
victim, forced him to his knees and held him while 
the chief torturer brought the heated irons to and 
into his eyes. Smoke and steam poured up and the 
wretch with the strength of acute agony lifted and 
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juggled his holders but was unable to escape the 
completion of the work. While this part was being 
shown, hideous cries and other appropriate sounds 
were made behind the curtain. An awful hush was 
upon the audience until a single shriek of unholy 
mirth proceeded from the gallery. Then followed 
a roar of laughter from the entire assembly—wild 
and nervous but intense, much more so perhaps 
than had some really exceptionally humorous thing 
been seen. 

In this example both types of response are in- 
dicated. First, through the visual and auditory 
receptors the great bulk of the audience was induced 
to react sympathetically emotionally. Second in 
at least one individual the scene produced by 
some means an antithetical emotional reaction. 
Third, the expression of this antithetical reaction 
brought about a second reverse sympathetic response 
in the bulk of the assembly. 


WILLIAM MIDDLETON, 
East Falls Church, Va. 


SOME EPOCH-MAKING TEXTBOOKS 


The third of the series, ‘‘Language Stories and 
Drills,’’ by Misses Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. 
Jones and M. Evelyn Pratt, has recently made its 
appearance. The authors are teachers in the day- 
school for deaf children, known in New York City as 
Public School 47, where each lesson incorporated in 
their books has been tested carefully in numbers of 
classes. In the opinion of the writer of this review 
and of many other teachers of the deaf, the publica- 
tion of this series marks an epoch in the education 
of the deaf child. 

Like Books I and II, Book III contains a story 
and at least three drill lessons on the new points 
given in the story, for every week in the school 
year. It is accompanied by a manual for teachers 
which gives clear and concise instructions for the 
presentation of each lesson and a great many sup- 
plementary stories for speech-reading, additional 
drill or finger-spelling dictation. 

While constantly reviewing the language prin- 
ciples or construction given in Books I and II, it in- 
troduces many important new ones, notably the 
various uses of the present participle, the passive 
voice, and the time clauses employing the simple 
tenses. It brings the child to the grade where he is 
ready for the more difficult forms of the complex 
sentence which require the perfect tenses and the 
relative clauses. According to the grading of many 
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of our schools, it carries him through intermediate 
work, that department where the lack of suitable 
textbooks and appealing materials has hitherto been 


most keenly felt. For this reason, it is an even 
more valuable contribution to the science of lan- 
guage teaching than its predecessors. 

It is now about three years since Book I was is- 
sued. That volume, introducing in its simplest 
form the language drill story, was seized upon by 
teachers eager for practical, immediate assistance 
in solving the problem of the day’s work in language. 
Attractive in appearance, interesting in every 
lesson, it brought joy to both children and teacher. 
When Book II appeared about a year later, it was 
heartily welcomed, not only for what it promised 
but for what its brother had already achieved. 

The authors in their introduction to the Teachers’ 
Manual which came with Book I state their purpose 
in offering their work to their fellow-teachers as 
follows: 


1. To provide a systematic course of language instruc- 
tion. 


2. To give the deaf child a school book as attractive as 
those of his hearing brothers and sisters. 

3. To save the teacher hours of needless drudgery. 

A curriculum, definite yet elastic, succinct yet com- 
plete in all essential detail, which can be used in 
every school in the country is not the dream of an 
idealist but the end toward which the most practi- 
cal members of our profession are working. ‘‘Lan- 
guage Stories and Drills’’ has furnished such an out- 
line for three years’ work in the most important 
subject we teach. The order of presentation of 
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language principles is that worked out about thirty 
years ago by Miss Caroline C. Sweet, of the Ameri- 
can School at Hartford, Conn., to whom the authors 
freely acknowledge their indebtedness. From the 
standpoint of practicability and of clear and logical 
thinking, Miss Sweet’s achievement was a most re- 
markable one. Her little books in the hands of 
trained and experienced teachers, who used them 
as outlines and guides, have brought incalculable 
benefits to thousands of deaf children. For many 
years, however, there has been a demand for live, 
modern stories, embodying language principles in 
the order in which Miss Sweet introduced them, but 
using the vocabulary and idiom of to-day and deal- 
ing with episodes of contemporaneous existence. 
‘‘Language Stories and Drills’’ supplies this need 
admirably. 

It is an axiom in pedagogy that repetition is the 
natural agency in fixing impressions. It is also an 
accepted fact that the child with normal hearing 
acquires language by having its divers forms con- 
stantly repeated to him. A construction falls on his 
ears hundreds of times before it becomes his own. 
We have been in the habit of ‘‘teaching’’ a language 
form to a deaf child and expecting him to master 
it in a few lessons. We have overlooked the funda- 
mental necessity of long and continuous repetition. 

A distinguishing feature of this new series of 
language books is the constant re-iteration of word, 
expression, and construction. This is so cleverly 
done that the child never becomes aware of it and 
the teacher herself is scarcely conscious of it. In 
other words, the horse isn’t led to the water and or- 
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dered to drink; he finds the stream rippling invit- 
ingly at his feet. For instance, in Book II, the in- 
finitive as the object of the verb is given in the 
second lesson. In almost every one of the ten suc- 
ceeding lessons this construction is used. This 
means that for ten weeks it hammers itself upon the 
consciousness of the child. I have been told that 
the authors kept accurate count of the number of 
times each word, expression, or construction had 
been used in stories and drills, so that the repetition 
of each would be in proportion to its importance 
and its difficulty. 

In all languages the most vital forces are the 
noun and the verb. To the deaf child, the noun is a 
matter of memory; the verb, of memory and of 
reasoning, which to be effective must be so developed 
that it has become intuitive and unconscious. Mas- 
tery of the shifting modes and tenses is his hardest 
task. Since he, even more than his hearing brother, 
must obtain information by asking questions, it is 
of paramount importance that the question form 
should arrange itself readily in his mind. 

Naturally a preponderance of the drill work of the 
series centers on the verb. A double drill on the 
interrogative form—the asking as well as the an- 
swering of questions—is given with each story. 
Conjugation, elliptical sentences, incorporation of 
verbs using certain modes and tenses, are plentiful. 
One of the best mechanical devices for corrective 
as well as constructive work which I have ever seen, 
‘*the boxes,’’ is fully explained and frequently used. 
In addition to the ubiquitous verb drill, exercises on 
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all other parts of speech and their various uses are 
supplied. 

The direct and indirect quotation is introduced in 
Book II and is carried through Book III. Drills 
on these constructions have been purposely limited. 
This special phase of language work has been so 
well covered by Miss J. Evelyn Willoughby in her 
‘‘Hixercises on Direct and Indirect Discourse’’ that 
the authors of ‘‘Language Stories and Drills’’ felt 
that to insert exhaustive lessons in their books 
would be to duplicate unnecessarily. So they have 
merely indicated when each form should be taught, 
giving one or two lessons by way of adaptable 
suggestion and referring teachers to Miss Willough- 
by’s book. 

Tt is evident that much painstaking and conscien- 
tious labor was spent on the writing of the stories. 
Gradually expanding in form and subject matter, 
as the child progresses from volume to volume, each 
story tells a tale, reflecting in incident of home or 
school life the child’s present familiar world. The 
narratives are ‘‘built,’’ each combining in itself the 
elements of the successful short story, unity, strug- 
gle, climax. 

In Book III are found many of the classics ‘‘that 
every child loves.’’ It is indeed good to know that 
deaf children may now have these stories which are 
their ‘‘natural heritage’’ at the age when they should 
have them. These consist of interesting and inform- 
ative stories of famous mythical and historical 
people as well as purely imaginative tales. A 
delightful incident in Canova’s life inspired one 
little deaf boy to go all alone to the Metropolitan 
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Museum in New York City and find out about other 
artists and sculptors for himself. The story served 
a four-fold purpose, it conveyed new constructions, 
it entertained and delighted, it broadened the hori- 
zon, it created a desire for further knowledge. 

Whether original or reproduced, all the stories are 
written with much artistry in a style whose sim- 
plicity and directness insure easy and certain vis- 
ualization in the little minds trying to learn a for- 
eign tongue without a medium of translation. The 
manuals urge that each story be dramatized. In my 
own personal experience in teaching these stories, I 
have been amazed and delighted at the intiative and 
originality shown by the children in dramatizing 
them. Each one seems to contain a wealth of sug- 
gestion for the eager little players. 

The method of presentation of the stories and 
drills is that which was originated and developed at 
Clarke School some years ago and is known through- 
out the country as ‘‘the Northampton drill-story 
method.’’ For the benefit of teachers who have not 
had Northampton training or its approximate equiv- 
alent, this method is clearly and fully described in 
the Manual belonging to Book I. 

In presenting this ‘‘systematic course of language 
instruction’’ and the method of giving it, the authors 
have distinctly disclaimed originality. But thanks 
to their work, the course and the method which have 
stood the test of years have been amplified, sim- 
plified, and explained so that any teacher who really 
wants to teach language well, may read, and teach! 
It is as if a skeleton had been endowed with flesh and 
blood and muscles and thus converted into a living 
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friend who longs to bring aid both to the initiated 
and the uninitiated. 

One has only to glance at any book of the series 
to realize that the second object of the authors has 
been accomplished because few textbooks published 
for use in our public schools measure up in at- 
tractiveness to these unique volumes. The pages are 
in loose-leaf form, each page to be fastened in ciotn- 
bound, stiff-backed covers as the lesson is mastered. 
Thus the child’s interest is quickened by anticipation, 
and material for speech-reading or manual spelling 
is kept inviolate in the teacher’s hands. 

Each story is illustrated by one of Mr. Tony 
Sarg’s charming and inimitable drawings. Mr. 
Sarg is known internationally but he has probably 
never received appreciation deeper and more genuine 
than the little readers of ‘‘Language Stories and 
Drills’’ daily aecord him. 

‘To save the teacher hours of needless drudgery”’ 
is the third purpose avowed by the authors. Weare 
just beginning to awaken to the supreme necessity 
of keeping a teacher fit and fresh for her classroom 
work and whatever will lighten her mechanical 
labor should be provided for her. After an estimate 
of the cost of paper, covers, hektograph ink and 
pens, sponge and the teacher’s time and energy, I 
have found these ready-to-use volumes infinitely 
cheaper than those made by hand. And if to this 
item of cheapness, we add uniformity, correctness, 
the child’s delight in owning such a treasure and the 
teacher’s satisfaction and relief in having her study- 
hour work prepared for her, the difference in value, 
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both commercial and inspirational, in favor of 
‘‘Language Stories and Drills,’’ cannot be computed. 

While primarily designed for oral classes, the 
books serve manually taught children equally well. 
With my arms full of copies of Book II, I went one 
morning into a manually taught class of overgrown 
children with sadly ‘‘mixed’’ language. It had been 
reported to me that they had just finished Book I. 
I found the children working quietly at their desks, 
but they all happened to see me as I entered and they 
rose in a body and began clapping their hands. 
Now it had long been understood between us that the 
only demonstration that I desired when I came into 
the room was to find the class at work and, barring 
a smile and a nod, to have it continue work without 
interruption, so for a second I stood bewildered. 
Then I realized that it was Book ITI they were ap- 
plauding and my heart leaped with joy. Through 
‘‘Language Stories and Drills,’? language, lan- 
guage, had scored! 


ENFIELD JOINER, 
537 West 123d Street, 
New York City. 


PRINTING 


There is no trade the deaf could follow with more 
ease and satisfaction than the occupation of printing, 
and no school could provide a better trade for its 
boys. Printing is a fascinating art and stimulates 
reading and composition. When a school turns out 
a weekly or monthly periodical it keeps the children 
in close touch with each other and with the alumni 
and creates in the parents a greater interest in the 
work of the school. 

It is both instructive and educational and provides 
a splendid means of livelihood after leaving school 
for the boy who is willing to stick to his trade. It 
is one of the best-paying trades the deaf could fol- 
low, and those who take it up may have the satis- 
faction of knowing that they can continue their edu- 
cation and at the same time draw remuneration 
from it. 

Many apprentices have picked up a good education 
by following the printer’s trade and many of our 
great men and many of our good writers began 
their careers in the print shop. There is no end to 
learning in a printing establishment and the right 
boy may be sure of a steady and gainful occupation. 
Of all the trades none has proved more satisfactory 
to the deaf than printing and this is especially true 
for those deaf boys who are handicapped in their 
language. Constant spelling and setting of line 
after line have a tendency to fix in the mind correct 
sentence construction. A printer stands a better 
chance of improvinng in English than he who works 
elsewhere and allows his mind to go backward. 
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Some day the linotype and monotype may prove a 
death blow to the hand compositor. It is a fact 
that this class is fast disappearing, except in small 
printing establishments that are not provided with 
typesetting machines. But there is no reason for 
the deaf to become alarmed or discouraged. They 
should strive all the harder to keep in line and learn 
to operate the linotype. 

No boy can become proficient enough to hold a 
position in a print shop until he has mastered his 
division of words, learned the use of punctuation 
marks and qualified himself in other branches of the 
trade. A boy should work at the case for at least 
four years, unless he is an exceptionally bright boy, 
before he may be given a chance at the linotype and 
that only when he shows ability and a desire to learn. 

One of the most valued possessions a school could 
have is a well-equipped plant with modern machinery 
and all necessary materials for carrying on a general 
newspaper and job printing business. Machinery 
and type cost money, and a lot of it, but considering 
the benefit our boys receive it is well worth the 
money spent and more of it. Nowhere does a print- 
ing plant receive more abuse and destruction than in 
a school, but it must be borne in mind that it is a 
school plant and not a business management. Con- 
stant changing of old hands for new ones will soon 
wear out anything. No employer will stand for 
abuse and damage to his plant by employees and 
our boys soon find this out when they embark on 
their own voyage. J. M. FRIERSON, 

Instructor in the South Carolina School, 
Cedar Spring, 8. C. 


THE JOURNAL IN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT IN 
PRIMARY GRADES 


No doubt all will agree that the journal plays 
a very important part in language deveiopment 
in the primary grades. 

The first journals are of course very simple and 
usually a class exercise. From the material sug- 
gested by the children the best can be selected and 
used. Unless there is something remarkable about 
the state of weather it should not be mentioned in 
the journal. After the whole has been written on 
the slate, it is a good plan to let the children read 
it over several times, then have it erased and let 
them reproduce it from memory. The language in 
it has then become their own. 

Paragraphing should be taught from the start. 

Journals which are merely neatly copied into note- 
books from the slate look very nice, but they rep- 
resent little mental effort and hence very little gain. 

Many times the teacher can bring about an event 
which will teach or review certain language which 
the class especially needs. 

Very little can be gained from reproducing a set 
journal day after day. As soon as an expression 
has become merely a memorized form, which the 
child uses week in and week out to pad his journal, 
it is time to discontinue it. The children then soon 
get the idea that only items of real interest are to be- 
come part of the journal. 
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The individual journal can be more frequently 
used as the child acquires more language. 

If the children often write their journals on the 
slate, they will draw inspiration from one another. 
They should always be encouraged to use their 
new language in their journals. 

Frequent short oral journals are good, for the 
lesson will become a real conversation hour as the 
children ask questions of the speaker and as one 
thing suggests another. 

It takes a long time to write and correct journals 
but their worth lies in the fact that they give the 
children their best opportunity for self-expression. 
And a journal which gives the child an opportunity 
for real self-expression is well worth the time it 
takes. They test their ability to use language and 
to follow a clear sequence. They show the teacher 
the weak points in the language of her class. They 
help her to get nearer to the life and thoughts of the 
children. From the journals written on the slates 
the children come to know about one another’s lives 
and their interests and sympathies are broadened 
in many ways. 


WILLIE B. CURTIS, 
Instructor in the South Carolina School, 
Cedar Spring, S.C. 


OUR DEBT TO THE AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF? 


The American School for the Deaf, founded over 
a century ago, is to-day rejoicing in the recent open- 
ing of a beautiful new home. At this time, when 


the thought and labor of many years are realized 
in this magnificent structure for the education of 
your deaf children, it seems to me fitting that I 
should acknowledge to the best of my ability the debt 
which our profession owes to the American School 
for the Deaf. 

In the first place, we are grateful because this 
institution, founded in 1817 by Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet, was the parent school in the United States 
for the education of the deaf. It is quite true that 
in New York City the Reverend John Stanford, 
with no skill as a special teacher, in 1809 established 
a small class of deaf children whom he found in an 
alms house. It is quite true that in 1815 John Braid- 
wood, a brilliant young scapegrace from a noted 
family of educators of the deaf in England and 
Scotland, began to instruct a few children of wealthy 
Virginia parents on the Bolling estate near Rich- 
mond. It is also true that later a small school 
with the same young man in charge existed for a few 
years at Cobbs, Va., where for the then large sum of 


1 An address delivered at the dedication of the new building of 
the American School for the Deaf, March 22, 1923. 
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one hundred pounds each, per year, a half dozen 
young deaf children received the elements of an ed- 
ucation. But nothing that we can find in the history 
of the education of the deaf in this country can dim 
the glory surrounding the foundation of the Amer- 
ican School for the Deaf at Hartford. 

Its establishment was actuated by no desire for 
financial gain. It was founded for the good of all 
deaf chldren, rich or poor. No fees were charged 
for the support of the children taught. At its head 
was placed Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, a man of the 
highest character, a man whose one desire was to 
uplift the children confided to his care and to lead 
them into lives of usefulness and righteousness. 
Mortunate are those children whose parents hand 
down to them the example of high ideals and high 
endeavor. Fortunate are the American schools for 
the deaf to have as parent this school established by 
courageous and noble men, without thought of gain, 
but with much sacrifice, having in mind only the 
ideal of service to their fellows. 

I wish to acknowledge also our debt to the Amer- 
ican School for the Deaf in supplying to our pro- 
fession men trained personally by its founder 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet or in the inspiring at- 
mosphere which he created here, and which has never 
failed to exist within your walls. 

The American School gave to the Ohio State 
School for the Deaf that well known scholar, Gilbert 
O. Fay, whose name and work have left an impress 
upon the deaf people who came into his charge, 
which has molded them and their children’s chil- 
dren into better and higher beings. The Ohio School 
for many years also enjoyed the invaluable serv- 
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ices of Collins Stone, one of the most successful of 
the teachers of the deaf in this country. To the New 
York Institution for the Deaf this school gave its 
famous leader, Harvey Prindle Peet, one of our fore- 
most educators of the deaf. And he gave to our 
profession not only his own services, but those of 
his well-known son, Isaac Lewis Peet, and in the 
third generation, those of Miss Elizabeth Peet, now 
professor of modern languages in Gallaudet College. 
To Wisconsin, the American School sent, as its lead- 
er, Edward C. Stone, and to Minnesota its successful 
superintendent, Jonathan L. Noyes. Only a few 
months ago the Oregon School called to its super- 
intendency Mr. Osie L. McIntire, recently a teacher 
on the faculty of the American School. All of these 
men carried to their work the highest inspiration 
of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and this—our parent 
school. 

Above all, in acknowledging our debt to the Amer- 
ican School for the Deaf for its wonderful teachers 
and leaders who have gone out among the various 
American institutions, should we be grateful for 
the gift of Edward Miner Gallaudet, youngest son 
of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, your founder. In- 
structed by a brilliant father, whose name is im- 
mortalized as an educator in the beautiful building 
of the Congressional Library in Washington, pre- 
pared by his practical experience as a teacher in this 
school and inspired by his father’s dreams of ad- 
vanced education for deaf young people, he seized 
the God-sent opportunity for the establishment in 
our national capital of the Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf, in 1857. Seven years later, he realized his 
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father’s dream by opening the only college then and 
now existing in the world for the instruction of the 
deaf. And for half a century he stood as the fore- 
most member of our profession in the world. 

Yet we must acknowledge our debt not only for 
those great teachers who left the parent school at 
Hartford to take up work elsewhere, but also for the 
devoted and successful men and women who served 
here, some of them for half a century. The list 
of such teachers and leaders is too long for me to 
give to-day. But I may well mention first our 
pioneer deaf teacher, Laurent Clerc, the disciple 
of the Abbe Sicard. He came to America with 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and gave over forty 
years of his life to our work. Among other names 
that come to mind at once are those of Lewis Weld, 
William Turner, Edward C. Stone and Job Williams, 
former principals. There are a full score of other 
names of noble men and women, some living and 
some dead, for whom we owe a debt of gratitude for 
long and invaluable service to the American School 
and to the cause of education of the deaf in this 
country. 

In these days of increasing opportunities in the 
commercial world, it is difficult indeed to find young 
men and women equipped with the character and 
education necessary to take the places of such teach- 
ers as have gone before. But I can congratulate this 
institution and add another word of thankfulness for 
the high standard of character and attainment shown 
by its teaching force at the present day. 

For another reason we owe deep gratitude to the 
American School for the Deaf. This is for the lives 
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of the deaf young people whom it has sent forth 
year after year for over a century to take their places 
in the ranks of citizens in our great Republic. By 
their training, by their example, by their leadership 
in every state in the Union, they have helped to 
raise the deaf in the esteem of the public, and have 
aided in the advancement of our special work of 
education, as artisans, as farmers, as chemists, as 
teachers, as editors, as writers, as citizens. Time 
is far too short to go through the list of successful 
graduates who owe their mother school so much and 
to whom we owe so great a debt. But I feel that I 
must say a few words in regard to three of her grad- 
uates, long personally known to me, who were among 
the earliest students of Gallaudet College. They 
are Melville Ballard of the class of 1866, John Bur- 
ton Hotchkiss of the class of 1869 and Amos G. 
Draper of the class of 1872. These three men spent 
their adult lives in the service of the Columbia Insti- 
tution for the Deaf. The foundation of their educa- 
tion was laid here. Their ideals were established by 
the influences of your teachers and confirmed under 
Edward Miner Gallaudet in Washington. Into their 
hands as teachers came the shaping of the minds 
of deaf young men and young women from many 
quarters of our country. To all such these three 
disciples of the American School for the Deaf passed 
on the lighted torch of love for what is good and true. 
If this school could show to the world no other results 
of its century of work than the lives of these men, 
it would still have repaid to your State, Your Ex- 
cellency, and to our country the value of all of the 
labor and the money which has been given for its 
maintenance. 
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There is still another reason for my expression of 
gratitude to the American School for the Deaf at 
this time. This is because throughout its century 
of instruction its officers have stood firmly for broad- 
ness of educational methods. 

The motto of the Convention of the American In- 
structors of the Deaf is ‘‘Any method for gooa 
results; all methods and wedded to none.’’ This 
motto was adopted and made part of the constitu- 
tion of our organization as representing the attitude 
which must bring to our deaf children the best ed- 
ucational results. 

But it has not been easy for some schools and 
some boards of directors to maintain this attitude. 
Through nearly the whole period of existence of this 
institution many educators of the deaf in Europe 
have conducted their schools along narrow lines. 
They have frowned upon the use of the manual 
alphabet, although in truth it is but another con- 
venient, clear, rapid, and silent means of writing. 
They have condemned the use of the beautiful lan- 
guage of signs, the oldest language in the world; a 
language developed to a high degree of usefulness 
by the Abbe Sicard and brought to this country by 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and Laurent Clere for 
the uplifting of the deaf children who should enter 
the new school at Hartford; a language through 
whose help deaf children and adults have enjoyed 
the highest form of literary entertainment, through 
whose use deaf men and women have been united in 
marriage, have received their spiritual instruction 
and have, when old, finally delivered and received 
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their last messages of consolation and hope before 
leaving this world for another. 

It is interesting to note, however, that at a world’s 
congress of deaf adults, held in Paris in 1900, these 
deaf people, largely trained under a single method 
voted unanimously for the adoption of a combined 
system of instruction, oral, manual and auricualr, 
such as has been employed in this institution. 

For many years there has been an unending and 
unwise endeavor in certain quarters to force upon 
some of our American schools this same narrow- 
ness of method in the instruction of their deaf chil- 
dren. But, thanks be to God, the authorities of this 
school have always stood firm in their belief in the 
principles expressed by the motto of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf, and have felt 
that the method of education used must fit the child 
and not the child the method. 

The authorities of this school are upheld in their 
decision by many facts. The highest educational 
development in our American schools is found in 
those which refuse to employ a single exclusive 
method of instruction. The successful deaf people 
of our country who know what it is to be handi- 
capped by deafness, by a great majority, endorse 
the motto of our Convention. 

The stand by this school and its authorities for 
broadness of educational methods is supported also 
by the psychologist. He knows that what is needed 
in education is not repression but expression, that 
the day of the individual is at hand, that every child 
is different from every other, that the Procrustean 
bed that is offered to many of the deaf children in 
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this country should be thrown away, and that every 
method for the advancement of the individual child 
must be employed to the sole end that during his 
school years he shall make the most mental and 
moral progress possible. The modern psychologist 
has also shown by investigation and experiment 
that the deaf child handicapped by slowness of men- 
tal processes has made unusual and astonishing prog- 
ress under manual instruction. We are, therefore, 
grateful that the state of Connecticut, Your Excel- 
lency, has seen fit to perpetuate, by its assistance to 
this school, the broadness of opportunity and of edu- 
cational system for which our Convention stands. 

The wisdom of following such a system is proved 
each year by the graduates of the American School 
for the Deaf. It is the only institution in all New 
England consistently sending to us in Washington 
graduates for higher education. They come to Gal- 
laudet College prepared in every way to take up 
their study of higher subjects. They pursue their 
courses with success and are among the leaders of 
our student activities. They go out into the world in 
competition with their hearing brothers and sisters 
and prove by their leadership, their’ breadth of 
mind, their success as teachers, business men, 
writers, and by their ability in many other lines, 
that the spirit with which Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet endowed this school, has lived here through- 
out the century. 

I rejoice with you in the dedication of this new 
site and this beautiful new structure. I congratu- 
late you upon the corps of teachers who are devot- 
ing themselves to the interests of your deaf children. 
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I congratulate you upon your principal, who is giv- 
ing his whole life to the uplifting of the already 
high standards of work done here. 

I acknowledge for the Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf and for the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf the great debt which we owe 
to you and to your school. I can wish nothing better 
in the years to come for this new building than that 
it may always be dedicated to that spirit of kindness, 
of broadmindedness, that spirit of unselfish love and 
devotion which Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet brought 
to this, our parent school, over a century ago, when 
he, like his Master, said ‘‘Ephphatha’’ and opened 
the minds and souls of the deaf to the light of know- 
ledge and truth. 


PERCIVAL HALL, 
President of Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 


— 


KATE DELANO WILLIAMS 


Miss Kate Delano Williams, a dearly beloved 
teacher in the Horace Mann School until her retire- 
ment in 1921, died at her home in Dedham on March 
19, 1923, after a brief illness. 

Miss Williams entered the school a very young 
girl, fresh from the Girls’ High School, and for 
forty-seven years she gave to her profession such 
loving, faithful, enlightened and inspiring service 
as only those who are teachers by the grace of God 
can give. 

She was a departmental teacher of English and to 
her task she brought an ideal equipment; for to 
scholarly knowledge and artistic appreciation of 
literature she added a most unusual analytic per- 
ception of the structure of our language—an in- 
valuable asset for a teacher of the deaf—and most 
important of all, she spoke her mother-tongue with 
beautiful fluency and accuracy. 

To see her teach a lesson was to watch an artist 
create a masterpiece. Like other true artists she 
possessed the infinite capacity for taking pains. She 
always made sure of her foundation and then she 
built up, little by little, until every child, according 
to his ability, had something new to carry away with 
him. No matter what the particular subject of the 
lesson might be—definition, verb-form, humble little 
sentence, or classic poem—when the lesson ended 
every child could give back in good English the essen- 
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tial thought in such fashion as convinced the teacher’s 
critical ears that she had succeeded in making her 
point. Therein lay the secret of her power; to 
every child she gave a happy sense of mastery. 
Most teachers of the deaf are faithful, and many can 
rouse interest and enthusiasm, but only the few 
can give to every pupil, every day, a steady con- 
viction of accomplishment, and of these rare few was 
was Kate Delano Williams. 


MABEL ELLERY ADAMS, 
Principal of the Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Mass. 
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TRAINING THE DEAF? 


1. Problem—The problem of training the deaf 
and those with seriously defective hearing, viewed 
superficially, presents some of the same difficulties 
as are found in the training of the blind. A closer 
study, however, reveals many essential differences. 
The attitude of the public is entirely different; 
whereas the blind are apt to receive too much sympa- 
thy and consideration, the deaf usually receive far 
too little. Shut off from social intercourse to a 
large extent, it is no wonder many of them become 
suspicious and irritable. This is particularly true 
of the partially deaf, the seriousness of whose 
handicap is seldom recognized. While the work 
with the deaf is more advanced than is the work with 
the blind, we have found difficulty in securing compe- 
tent teachers and supervisory specialists. The work 
has been considerably handicapped during the past 
year by the serious illness and resignation of the 
specialist in charge of this work in central office. 
Since then this work has been thoroughly reorganized 
and placed under the supervision of a staff of trained 
experts who are assigned as regional officers between 
two or more districts. 


*Part of the report of the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau concerned with the problem of deafened soldiers who have 
been discharged from the service. 
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2. Statistics.— 
Aug. 15 June 30 


1921 1922 
506 602 
In teniuing for Hp 205 104 
15 25 
Completed lip-reading course _— 222 319 
Deferred lip-reading training (for completion of voca- 
tional training or because physically unfit) -.---~-- 38 20 


3. Registration—At the present time the case 
of every man in need of training in lip-reading, 
because of defective hearing, is referred tothe central 
office for registration and record. The case is then 
followed up by the regional officer to insure that 
proper training is given. 

4. Training.—The following are the principal steps 
in the training of a man with seriously defective 
hearing: 

(a) First, to determine the employment objective, 
giving consideration to the man’s interest, aptitude, 
occupational experience, his physical condition and 
his disability. 

(b) Second, to provide an extensive course in lip- 
reading, which shall be closely correlated with the 
training that is to follow, in order to familiarize 
the trainee with his trade vocabulary. 

(c) Third, to supervise the training closely to 
determine when the man has progressed sufficiently 
in lip-reading to be able to take vocational training. 
Periodic reports from the man’s instructor and 
training supervisor are required. 

(d) Fourth, on completion of training the man 
is placed in employment and during the early stages 
is again followed up to make certain that he has been 
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restored to his pre-war economie status, or that re- 
habilitation has been effective. 

The employment objective is determined largely 
by the ability of the trainee to read lips. It must 
be realized that lip-reading demands intense con- 
centration and that some men, through no fault of 
their own, are absolutely unable to become lip-readers. 
Defective vision also handicaps a deaf man to a great 
extent. 

5. Completed Lip-Reading.—These men have com- 
pleted a course in lip-reading satisfactorily and the 
majority are either in vocational training or in 
employment. A few are in interrupted status on 
account of physical condition. 

6. Rehabilitation—Every endeavor is made to 
rehabilitate these men in occupations which do not 
require them to meet the public to any great extent, 
although naturally the list of occupations in which 
a deaf man can carry on successfully is far larger 
than in the case of the blind. 

We have on record many examples of rehabili- 
tation. Perhaps the most striking is that of an ex- 
sailor, totally deaf from spinal meningitis who, after 
completing a course in lip-reading and a normal 
course in the teaching of lip-reading, became co- 
partner in a school for the deaf. 


TRAINING SPEECH-DEFECT CASES? 


1. Problem.—Few people realize what a serious 
handicap defective speech is. Itisnotonly extremely 
difficult for a man, unable to talk intelligently, to 
secure employment but there are few jobs or posi- 
tions that do not require some talking. Even a 
laborer who wishes to become gang-foreman must be 
able to speak so that he can be readily understood. 
In addition to being vocationally handicapped, a 
man with a defect of speech is handicapped socially 
to an extent which is not only dependent on the 
severity of the defect; he becomes self-conscious 
and diffident and is regarded as ‘‘queer.’’ 

In dealing with men and women having defects 
of speech the codperation of the skilled physician and 
the vocational expert is essential. The majority 
of those found to be in need of speech correction 
during the past year have been stammerers or stut- 
terers. In many cases this defect of speech is only 
one of the symptoms of a nervous or mental con- 
dition which must be treated by a neurological 
expert. 


2. Statistics.— 
Aug. 15 June 30 


1931 1922 
Registration ~....- 279 346 
In vocational training. 178 254 
In training for speeeh correction- 88 66 
Interrupted training 32 27 
Rehabilitated 2 15 
Completed speeeh correction 59 136 
Discontinued training 27 6 
Deceased 2 2 


* Part of the report of the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau concerned with the problem of those discharged soldiers who, 
in the course of their service, had ineurred serious speech defects. 
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3. Registration—Cases in need of speech correc- 
tion are referred to the Rehabilitation Division by the 
medical officers in the district and subdistrict offices. 
Often they are discovered by training officers super- 
vising their vocational training or by the regional 
field experts of the bureau. 

4. Training —Even more than in the case of the 
deaf, it is difficult to find competent teachers of 
speech correction. Moreover, the correction of the 
defect depends more largely on the codperation of 
the man than perhaps any other course of training 
given by the bureau. 

One of the most successful schools combines medi- 
cal and neurological treatment with training in co- 
ordination, self-confidence, and self-expression. A 
trainee who for a time seemed more interested in 
what he could get out of the government than his 
own betterment, after a three-months course at this 
school, reported back to the district office ‘‘Just 
forget about that compensation. I am going out to 
get a job. I can talk now.’’ 

5. Conclusion.—Unless a practical and sympa- 
thetic study of the problems of deafness and unintelli- 
gible speech is made, the seriousness of such handi- 
caps cannot be conceived. When the future of these 
men is considered from the standpoint of employ- 
ability, the hazard to life, and the limited opportuni- 
ties both for work and play, the difficulty of complete 
rehabilitation in such individual cases is realized. 


TWENTY-THIRD MEETING OF THE CONVENTION 
OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


The meeting of the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf to be held at Belleville beginning 
June 25 should interest all teachers and friends of 
the deaf throughout the English-speaking nations. 

Representatives from the United States, Canada, 
England, and India are expected to take part in the 
program. 

Dr. C. B. Coughlin, superintendent of the Ontario 
School announces that board in dormitories will be 
furnished during the meeting for the low price of one 
dollar and a half per day. Those expecting to 
attend are earnestly requested to notify him of their 
intention. 

All persons who are actively engaged in the in- 
struction of the deaf are eligible to membership in 
the Convention and may obtain membership by apply- 
ing to Dr. J. Schuyler Long, Treasurer, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, and sending three dollars for dues and 
initiation fee. 

Those purchasing tickets at places where summer 
tourist tickets are sold, should ask for tourist rates 
to Belleville and insist on getting them, for the ticket 
agent will have his instructions to the effect that 
Belleville has been made a terminal point for spe- 
cial round trip tours. 

It is hoped that a goodly company of teachers 
will be gathered at Belleville to enjoy the program 
which is given below. 


PERCIVAL HALL, 
President of the Convention. 
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PROGRAM 


Monday, June 25: 

Afternoon—Registration in charge of Dr. J. Schuyler 
Long. Registration fee is $1.00. All who 
take advantage of the very low rate of 
board offered by the Belleville School are 
expected to become members of the Con- 
vention. 

8:00 P. M—G@eneral Meeting, Dr. Percival Hall 
presiding. 

Welcome, Honorable Mr. Grant, Minister of 
Education for Ontario, and Dr. Coughlin, 
Superintendent of the Belleville School. 

Response, Dr. N. F. Walker, Superintend- 
ent of the South Carolina School. 

Address of the President. 

Reception. 

Tuesday, June 26: 

8 :30- 9:30 A. M.—Demonstration of oral class work. 
Conference on Senior Reading and Senior 

Geography, Mr. G. S. Stewart, Ontario 
School. 

9 :30-10 :00—General Session, Dr. Hall presiding. 
Appointment of Committee on Necrology. 
Appointment of Committee on Interpreters. 
Appointment of Assistant Secretaries. 
Appointment of Nominating Committee. 
Appointment of Auditing Committee. 
Greetings, Regrets, Announcements. 

10 :00-12 :00—Oral Section, Miss Julia Connery presiding. 

Paper, ‘‘The Iowa Idea,’’ Mr. W. H. Gem- 
mill, Secretary, Finance Committee, Iowa 
Board of Education. 

Paper by Miss Nettie McDaniel, Georgia 
School. Discussion, Miss Gertrude Van 
Adestine. 
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Paper, ‘‘Primary Language,’’ Miss Ger- 
trude Croker, Gallaudet School, N. Y. Dis- 
cussion, Miss Amelia De Motte. 

Paper, ‘‘An Experiment with Backward 
Children,’’ Miss Mabel H. Gray, Clarke 
School. Discussion, Miss Eugenia T. 
Welsh, Rhode Island School. 

1:30—- 2:30 P. M—General Session, Dr. Hall presiding. 

Paper, ‘‘Field Workers, Their Duties and 
Responsibilities,’’ Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, 
Superintendent of the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution. Discussion. 

Paper, ‘‘Practical Arithmetic,’’ Mr. Barton 
Sensenig, Pennsylvania Institution. Dis- 
cussion. 

2 :30-4 :30—Kindergarten Section, Mrs. Anna C. Hurd 
presiding. 

Demonstration of sense training and voice 
building with young pupils, Miss Verne J. 
Smith, Belleville School. 

Question Box. 

8 :00—Dancing and cards. 
Wednesday, June 27: 
8:30 — 9:30 A. M.—Demonstration of class work in lan- 
guage, history, and arithmetic. 

Lecture, ‘‘Psychology for the Teacher of the 
Deaf,’’ Mr. George H. Putnam, Illinois 
School. 

9 :30-10 :00—General Session, Dr. Hall presiding. 

Announcements. 

Miscellaneous business. 

10 00-12 :00—Normal Section, Supt. E. A. Gruver presid- 


ing. 
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Paper, ‘‘Preparation and Training of 
Teachers of the Deaf,’’ Supt. J. W. Jones, 
Ohio School. Discussion, Miss Van Dusen. 

Paper, ‘‘Normal Training for the College 
Graduate,’’ Miss Ida Gaarder, Kendall 
School. Discussion, Dr. Harris Taylor. 

‘vaper, ‘‘Qualifications of Teachers,’’ Dr. 
Caroline A. Yale. Discussion, Miss Julia 
Connery. 

Paper, ‘‘Training of Teachers in England,”’ 
Mr. G. Sibley Haycock, chairman of Na- 
tional College of Teachers, England. 

1:30-2:00 P. M.—Demonstration classes in manual work. 

General Session, Dr. Hall presiding. 

Paper, ‘‘Methods of Instruction Used in the 
Montreal Catholic School for Deaf Boys,’’ 
Bro. H. Gaudet, C. 8. V. Discussion. 

2:00—Address on Education by Sir Robert Fal- 
coner, President, University of Toronto. 
3 :00- 4:30—Arit Section, Mr. Lyman Steed presiding. 

Paper, ‘‘Art as It Is Taught to the Deaf,’’ 
Miss Ella V. Waugh, Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution. Discussion. 

Paper, ‘‘ Art—What Deaf Pupils Should and 
Should Not Be Taught,’’ Mrs. O. A. Betts, 
Central New York Institution. —Discus- 

Paper, ‘‘Art Work,’’ Miss F. W. Doub, 
Maryland School. Discussion. 

Paper, ‘‘Photography for the Deaf,’’ Miss 
Belinda Daniels, Illinois School. Discus- 
sion. 

5 :00—Executive Committee meeting. 
8 :00—Lecture, ‘‘The Prevention of Deafness,’’ Dr. 
James Kerr Love. 
Music and cards. 
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Thursday, June 28: 

8 :30— 9:30 A. M.—Demonstration of class work. 

Lecture II ‘‘Psychology for Teachers of 
the Deaf,’’ Mr. George H. Putnam, Illi- 
nois School. 

9 :30-10 :30—Business Meeting, Dr. Hall presiding. 
Announcements. 

Paper, ‘‘The Deaf and the Automobile,’’ 
Representative of the N. A. D. 

Report of Executive Committee. 

Report of Treasurer. 

Report of Secretary. 

Appointment of Committee on Resolutions. 

Election of Officers. 

10 :30—Outing, with luncheon. 
8:00 P. M.—Dancing and ecards. 

An informal meeting of teachers who are 
members of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf may be called during the evening to 
discuss future plans. 

Friday, June 29: 
8:30- 9:30 A. M.—Industrial exhibit and demonstration 
by children of the Ontario School. 

Demonstration of auricular work. Dr. E. 
L. La Crosse, Wright Oral School. 

9 :30-10 :00—General Session, the president presiding. 
Demonstration by deaf-blind pupils. 
Announcements. 

10 :00-12 :00—Jndustrial Section, Mr. J. E. Travis presid- 
ing. 

Paper, ‘‘The New Jersey School’s Industrial 
System,’’ Mr. J. Lewis Johnson. 

Paper, ‘‘A Survey of After-School Indus- 

trial Pursuits,’’? Mr. Lyman Steed, Penn- 
sylvania Institution. 
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Paper, ‘‘ Agriculture as Taught in the Wis- 
consin School,’’ Mr. Duncan Cameron, 
Wisconsin School. 

Paper, ‘‘The Deaf in the Industries from a 
Social Viewpoint,’’ Miss G. Hasenstab, I]- 
linois School. 

Paper, ‘‘Industrial Displays at Fairs, etc.,’’ 
President H. J. Menzemer, Montana 
School. 

Paper, ‘‘The Deaf Man and the Printing 
Art,’? Mr. O. W. Underhill, Florida 
School. 

Paper, ‘‘Domestic Science,’’ Miss Marian 
Ross, Virginia School. 

Paper, ‘‘The Teaching of Shop Language at 
the Missouri School,’? Mr. Vernon S&S. 
Birek. 

Paper, ‘‘Primary Industrial Education,’’ 
Mr. T. L. Anderson, Iowa School. 

1:30- 2:30 P. 

Paper, ‘‘Method of Testing Hearing and 
Standardization of Terms,’’ Dr. E. L. La 
Crosse, Wright Oral School. 

2 :30— 4:30—Aural Section, Miss Grace D. Coleman pre- 
siding. 

Demonstration of Aural Work, Dr. La 
Crosse. 

Paper, ‘‘Results of Tone and Rhythm 
Work,’’ Mrs. Jennie M. Henderson, Hor- 
ace Mann School. Discussion. 

Paper, ‘‘Use of the Radio in Auricular 
Work,’’ Principal W. A. Caldwell, Cali- 
fornia School, and Miss Virginia Osborn, 
Cincinnati Oral School. Discussion, Supt. 
E. McK. Goodwin and Supt. T. C. For- 
rester. 
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Paper, ‘‘Results of Auricular Work,’’ Supt. 
T. C. Forrester, Rochester School. Dis- 
cussion. 

Paper, ‘‘A School for Partially Deaf Chil- 
dren,’’ Miss Amy M. Croghan, London. 

8 :00—Lecture : ‘‘ Education of the Deaf in India,”’ 
Sailendra Nath Banerji, Calcutta. 
Music. 
Saturday, June 30: 
8:30 A. M—General Session, the president pre- 
siding. 

Paper, ‘‘Gallaudet College—What Students 
Need Before Coming,’’ Dr. Charles R. Ely. 
Discussion. 

Paper, ‘‘Teachers and Contracts,’’ Supt. A. 
C. Manning, Western Pennsylvania 
School. Discussion. 

Paper, ‘‘Influence of Boy Scout Work and 
Military Training on Character,’’ Supt. 

Ignatius Bjorlee, Maryland School. Discus- 
sion. 

Paper, ‘‘Character Building,’’ Dr. J. Schuy- 
ler Long, Iowa School. Discussion. 

Paper, ‘‘Inspiring the Deaf,’’ Miss Wini- 
fred L. Pineott, Beverly School. Discus- 
sion. 

Paper, ‘‘A Health Program for the School 
for the Deaf,’’ Dr. Harris Taylor. Discus- 
sion. 

Paper, ‘‘The Visual Highway ito Knowl- 
edge,’’ Mr. H. E. Thompson, New Jersey 
School. Discussion. 

Resolutions. 

Adjournment. 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


Arkansas School.—Under the touch of progress another 
ill-fitting name has been discarded. The title ‘‘ Arkansas 
Deaf-Mute Institute’? has been revised by law to read 
‘‘The Arkansas School for the Deaf.’’ 


Florida School.—President Harding in vacation in 
Florida, paid a visit to the school for the deaf and blind. 
The occasion this year was just to renew the cheery greet- 
ing of his well-remembered visit of two years ago. 


Gough School—What was formerly the San Francisco 
Oral Day-School, is now known as the Gough School for 
the Deaf. The new school plant, opened on April 2, was 
built at a cost of $75,000. It is most charmingly located 
on a lot overlooking San Francisco Bay. The building 
contains twelve rooms: eight classrooms, principal’s office, 
dining room, manual training room, and domestic science 
room. In design and architecture, it is very artistic and 
it possesses every modern feature that goes to make a good 
school. It is located on Washington Street between Gough 
and Franklin Streets. 


Iowa School_—The statement below, from the Jowa 
Hawkeye of May 1, 1923, pictures the serious dilemma 
faced by the school as a result of restriction in the ap- 
propriation granted by the state legislature. 

After rather tumultuous sessions during its last few days, in 
which the two houses were deadlocked over the appropriations for 
the state educational institutions, the 40th General Assembly 
adjourned April 18. After the dust had cleared away we were 
able to find out where we had landed in the mix-up. 
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The completion of the new cottage which was built after an 
insistent demand on the part of the parents of the pupils, neces- 
sitated our asknig for a considerable increase in the allowance for 
maintenance. But in the closing days opposition developed toward 
the program outlined by the Board of Education for the three 
larger educatioinal institutions and a bloc was organized in the 
House antagonistic to the liberal attitude of the Senate. In the 
contest which ensued we were the innocent victims. 

We have been planning to segregate the small children in the 
cottage and carry on their education through the primary grades on 
exclusively oral lines in accordance with approved modern methods. 
This will increase the cost of running expenses but will be worth 
the outlay. 

Below is a schedule of amounts asked for and those finally 
allowed: 


Board’s Amount 
Item Request appropriated 
Support Fund (Annual) ---------- $150,000 $142,000 
Scholarships 500 500 
[Specials ] 

Repair and Contingent__........---- 30,000 30,000 
Library and Bookbbinding---------- 1,000 1,000 

Drainage District No. 22..--.----- 3,300 3,300 


This shows a reduction of $8,000 annually for maintenance, and 
$3,000 in the biennium for equipment. 

The $16,000 reduction in the maintenance fund, in face of the 
demand which the new departure creates, is the result of the so-called 
Harrison House Amendment and will seriously handicap us in run- 
ning the new cottage for small children, as an annual appropriation 
is needed and was asked for this purpose. 

We can scarcely believe that the committee fully realized the 
importance of this item when the cut was made. Just how we are 
to support 25 more children in the cottage with the necessary addition 
for household service, and the same number of new children in the 
main building on the slight increase the Assembly allowed is the 
problem that we face and must figure out. 

The increase in the number of pupils in the last four years has 
been from 169 to 252 and next year our enrollment will be about 300. 

The increase in maintenance, asked and received in that time, has 
by no means been proportionate, taking into consideration the in- 
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creased cost of living and the high prices of all kinds of merchandise. 

The maintenance allowed for the next biennium will necessitate 
not only the strictest economy, but will curtail the usefulness of the 
school for the present. 


Kansas School.—A change in the superintendency of the 
school went into effect May 1. Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson, 
who was at the head of the school for the past three years, 
is succeeded by Mr. A. A. Stewart, of Colorado Springs, 
formerly superintendent first of this school and later of the 
Oklahoma School. 

As the result of a vigorous campaign, in which were 
enlisted the efforts of the Parents’ Association of the school 
and various civic organizations, appropriations much larger 
than ever before in the history of the school were wrung 
from the state legislature in its last session. Of the 
$256,000 asked for by former Superintendent Stevenson 
co meet the needs of the next biennium, $252,000 represeute- 
ed the sum granted, the difference of $4,000 being due to 
the reduction of the estimate for salaries. The items in 
general detail are as follows: 


1923-4 1924-5 Now 


Salaries and Wages ----------- $60,000 $60,000 $50,000 
Maintenance and Repairs ------ 46,000 46,000 43,000 
Special Repairs .............=. 22,500 
Restoration of School Bldg. 

Walls-Reappropriation --... ------ --.--- 5,000 
Trade Equipment 5,000 


Oklahoma School_—The Deaf Oklahoman for May 7, 
1923 contains this item on how the current appropriation 
problem of the school stands. 


The appropriations made for this school by the late legislature, 
while not what we asked for and should have had, were on the whole 
very good. The House bill was unsatisfactory, but through the help 
of Senator Carlock, chairman of the committee on appropriations, 
and other friends in the Senate, the House bill was improved upon. 
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The bill as passed by the Senate and agreed to by the Conference 
committee carried the following item for the biennial period: 


15,000 
Additional Totiet Room 7,500 
Administration Building and Superintendent’s Residence. 16,500 
Auditorium and Gymnasium ------~---~------------- 80,000 
Steam Tunnels, Steam Mains and Boiler__--_--_------- 18,000 


This makes a grand total of $366,316 for the two years. There 
was in addition to the above amount an item of $15,000 for a laun- 
dry in the House bill. Whether this item was dropped out of the 
bill as finally passed we have not as yet learned. The chances are it 
was left out of the Senate bill and was lost. But this is not all. 
We felt quite jubilant until we began to hear rumors that the 
governor was going to trim down the appropriations made by the 
late legislature, as they exceeded the revenues of the State by 
about six million dollars. When the governor had completed his 
work it was announced in the papers that he had laid the ax to nearly 
all appropriations for new buildings at the various institutions 
of the State, our two buildings coming in for like treatment. We 
have not been officially notified to this effect, but the report is very 
likely correct. So we shall have to wait two years longer to get our 
auditorium-gymnasium and administration buildings. But we are not 
daunted. When the next legislature meets efforts to secure money 
for the above buildings and others will be renewed. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Our Convention—With the close of school, teachers 
of the deaf will be moving toward Belleville, the Convention 
City. The sessions, certain to be full of interest, will last 
from Monday, June 25 to Saturday, June 30. Accom- 
modation is being provided at the Ontario School for about 
350 persons. In order to provide for that many people, 
it will be necessary to assign beds in the dormitories, which 
will be screened and made as private as possible, the 
separate rooms will be given to superintendents and prin- 
cipals accompanied by their wives. If there are any left 
over, they will be assigned to other superintendents and 
principals in the order of application. 

A uniform charge of $1.50 a day will be made for board 
and lodging. For those rooming elsewhere, a charge of 
50 cents a meal will be made. Those who prefer hotel 
accommodation can get room and board at the Quinte for 
$4.00 to $5.00 a day, New Queen’s for $3.00 to $3.50 a day, 
Kingsley for $3.00 a day, Crystal for $2.50 a day, and 
Windsor for $2.00 a day. If any so prefer, it is probable 
that a few rooms could be secured at reasonable rates in 
private houses convenient to the school. Those wishing 
to do so may remain at the school over Sunday. The first 
meal served will be dinner on June 25, and the last meal 
will be breakfast on July 2. 

Accredited persons will meet every train on Monday 
and Tuesday and arrange for transfer of guests to the 
school or hotels at scheduled rates. The distance from 
the two railroad stations to the school is about two and 
and a half miles respectively, and from the hotels to the 
school about one and a half miles. 

Belleville has been listed by all the American railway 
lines as a place to which special excursion-rate tickets will 
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be sold. This will mean a very considerable reduction in 
railway fares to those making the journey from a distance. 
Those applying for tickets should insist that such an 
arrangement has bee made. 

In order to facilitate arrangements that will make for the 
greatest amount of convenience for the guests of the school, 
Dr. C. B. Coughlin, superintendent of the Ontario School, 
would like to have all who intend to be present at the 
Convention to notify him to that effect at least two weeks 
in advance. 


The Deaf and the Automobile—At a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, held in Washington, 
on March 3, 1923, the following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, several states have passed laws prohibiting the deaf from 
operating motors on the public highways, and several other states are 
contemplating passing similar laws on the theory that the enforcement 
of these laws will reduce the number of accidents, 

Whereas, long acquaintance with the deaf on the part of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf convinces them that keenness 
of vision and constant alertness of the deaf more than compensate for 
the loss of hearing in so far as it relates to their ability to operate 
automobiles, 

Whereas, various members of this Board are personally acquainted 
with large numbers of deaf persons who operate cars—some of whom 
have crossed the continent, while others own and successfully operate 
public garages—none of these Directors has knowledge of more 
than one accident where a deaf person was operating a car, in which 
ease hearing would not have prevented the accident; and in this case 
the driver was exonerated as not being at fault, 

Whereas, a number of state schools for the deaf maintain a dcpart- 
ment of automobile mechanics, repair and operation, and many others 
are contemplating putting in this department for the reason that the 
deaf are particularly capable in this line of work, 

Whereas, it has been the personal belief of this Board that such 
laws will not reduce the number of accidents in proportion to the 
number of people operating cars, 
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Therefore be it resolved, that practice and experience in various 
states of the Union have demonstrated the fallacy of the theory that 
laws prohibiting the deaf from operating motors will reduce the 
proportion of accidents; and be it further resolved that this Board 
protests against such laws as inflicting a great injustice upon the 
intelligent, capable and responsible deaf of this country. 

H. M. McManaway, TAYLOR, 

Secretary President 


Marriages Among the Deaf.—Dr. J. L. Smith, in the Min- 
nesota Companion, November 22, 1923, goes into a discus- 
sion of the result of marriages among the deaf. As the sub- 
ject bears a direct relation to the question of the deaf person 
as an element in society, and because of the soundness of 
Dr. Smith’s argument, the matter is worthy of wide cir- 
culation. 


The Minneapolis Journal publishes daily a column under the caption. 
‘*How to Keep Well,’’ conducted by Dr. W. A. Evans. Recently 
there appeared in this column the following questions asked of Dr. 
Evans by a reader: 

1. If a deaf person marries a deaf person (both born deaf), will 
they have deaf children? 

2. If a deaf person marries a deaf person (both lost hearing), will 
they have hearing children? 

3. If a deaf person who was born deaf marries a deaf person who 
was not born deaf, will they have deaf and hard of hearing children? 
To the above questions Dr. Evans gave the following answers: 

1. Some children will be deaf, but not all. 

2. Yes. 

8. Yes, in all probability. 

Dr. Evans has a nation-wide reputation as an authority on medical 


questions, and his views command respect. We should like to know 
if his answers to the above questions are based upon actual observation 
and the collection of data bearing upon the subject, or are merely 
scientific theory based upon the laws of heredity. 

Of his answers we can accept only one (the second) unqualifiedly. 
We have lived and worked among the deaf for upward of half a cen- 
tury, and have noted their marriages and the births of children. Since 
its establishment, the Minnesota School for the Deaf has received and 
educated approximately 1,800 deaf children. Of these several hun- 
dred have married and borne children. But deaf children of deaf 


parents are a rarity, only a few cases having been noted. 
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A goodly number of marriages of persons (both born deaf) have 


occurred in the state, and out of a considerable number of children, 
only one or two have been deaf. Therefore, we think that Dr. Evan’s 


answer to Question 1 would be more accurate if it read: 
‘*Some children may be deaf, but not all.’’ 


Statistics of such marriages in Minnesota, as far as they go, show 
that birth of deaf children is only a possibility, not a certainty, as 
the word ‘‘will’’ used by Dr. Evans implies. However, we should 
advise the deaf against such marriages. 

We cannot accept Dr. Evans’ answer to Question 3. A number of 
marriages so designated have taken place in Minnesota, and of the 
children born not one, to the best of our knowledge, has been born 
deaf. Nature tends to revert to the normal type. If there is a ten- 
dency toward deafness in the parent born deaf, the tendency in the 
parent not born deaf will be to counteract it and render the children 
normal. Therefore we think that the answer to this question should 
be that the probability is very slight. 


No mention is made in the above questions of the most prolific 
source of congenital deafness, and the one against which the deaf 
should be most seriously warned. This is the marriage of deaf per- 
sons where one or both have deaf, relatives. Where two deaf persons, 
both having one or more deaf brothers or sisters, marry, there is a 
strong probability that one or more of the children will be 
deaf. Most of the children of deaf parents in this state are the re- 
sult of such marriages. In one case a deaf man having a deaf bro- 
ther married a deaf woman having a deaf brother. Three children 
were born to them, all deaf. A deaf person with deaf relatives 
should, therefore, marry only a hearing person or one not born deaf. 

For the benefit of our deaf readers who have not yet committed 
matrimony, but may be impelled thereto later on, we would offer the 
following advice in brief: 

1. Both parties born deaf. Better not. 

2. One party born deaf, the other not. Comparatively safe. 


3. Both parties not born deaf. All right, go ahead! 
4, Both parties having deaf relatives. Don’t! 


Meeting of the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates.— 
According to a preliminary announcement, the Society 
of Progressive Oral Advocates will hold its sixth annual 
meeting in St. Louis, June 14, 15, and 16, 1923. The 
executive committee makes the following statement: 
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Dr. James Kerr Love of Glasgow, Scotland, the most eminent 
authority on work with the deaf in Great Britain, has been invited 
as the guest of honor of the Society. 

Dr. Ernest Sachs, Professor of Neurological Surgery at Wash- 
ington University, has consented to give an illustrated lantern lecture 
on ‘‘The Anatomy and Physiology of the Speach and Hearing Cen- 
ters in the Brain,’’ and a number of other interesting papers have 
been promised. 

Notwithstanding the fact that a Convention of Teachers of the 
Deaf will be held at Belleville, Ontario, and the American Federa- 
tion of Leagues for the Hard of Hearing will convene in Chicago, 
it is hoped that the quality of work which has characterized previous 
meetings of the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates will attract 
our members and many visitors to our Sixth Annual Convention. 

Our organization has decided on the policy of holding consecutive 
annual meetings in order to strengthen the bond of fellowship among 
progressive teachers and to afford frequent exchange of opinion and 
an opportunity for presenting new work. 

Every member of our society is urged to attend the 1923 meeting, 
to secure new members and to explain the aims and purposes of 
our society to all prospective members and visitors so that a large 
registration at the meeting may be assured. 


Difference Between Men Who Were Blinded and Those 
Who Were Deafened in the World War.—The following 
statement by Arthur E. Holmes, supervisor for the blind 
and the deaf of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, which 
appeared in the autumn number, 1923, of the Outlook for 
the Blind, is a clear exposition, based upon extended ob- 
servation at close range, of the psychology of the men 
concerned. 

The principal difference between the men who were blinded and 
those who were deafened by the war, is in the attitude of the men 
themselves and the attitude of the public toward them. Blindness, 
as you know, is in almost every case a self-evident disability which 
appeals strongly to the sympathies of the general public. As a 
result the blinded soldier has received sympathy from the beginning; 
his disability has been regarded as one of the most, if not the most, 
severe handicap suffered by any disabled soldier. 

The blind and those with seriously defective vision have received 
more special attention than any other disabled men. The district and 
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local offices have felt more helpless and more dependent on the advice 
of experts in advising and training the blind than in any other cases. 
Ofttimes the fact of blindness and its consequent helplessness was 
so firmly fixed in the minds even of those who still retained con- 
siderable vision, that it has been difficult to arouse their initiative 
and convince them of the advantages of training and employment. 
In many cases the blind man has succeeded in spite of his friends 
and relatives. The generous compensation has, of course, had some 
effect, particularly in cases where the man’s pre-war earning capacity 
had been small. 

To sum up, the sympathy and attention shown the blind and par- 
tially blind men, have been more often a hindrance than a help. 


In the cases of the men deafened by the war, or those whose hearing 
has been seriously impaired, we find a somewhat different situation. 
In the majority of the cases the deafness has been gradually pro- 
gressive. 

The disability is not apparent or noticeable and does not as a rule 
excite public sympathy. The deaf man is usually inclined to be reti- 
cent concerning his handicap and attempts to cover it up as much 
as possible. Cut off to a greater or less extent from social inter- 
course with his fellows, he becomes self-centered and morbid. He is 
sensitive and imagines people are talking about him. As his disability 
is not recognized or appreciated by those around him he is apt to be 
regarded as dull and unsocial, if not queer. This has been particularly 
true in the cases of men who have been put in training and whose 
hearing has gradually become worse. Many of them have been re- 
garded as mental cases by their training officers. While increasing 
deafness with its consequent worry and mental depression sometimes 
causes a permanent mental derangement, in most cases it has been 
found that a course in lip-reading changes the man’s attitude en- 
tirely and overcomes the mental condition. A rather interesting fact 
in connection with the training of the deaf is that when they begin 
to master lip-reading they often believe that their hearing is im- 
proved, even when examination proves that their loss of hearing is 
complete. 

Deaf trainees have not been given as much attention by central 
office experts as have the blind. They have been dependent to a 
large extent on the advice of the training supervisors in the district 
and local offices and have, therefore, been thrown on their own initia- 
tive and resourcefulness. This, in some ways, has been an advantage. 
We are now following up every case of a man with a progressive ear 
defect to see that he is given the opportunity of instruction in lip- 
reading if necessary. 
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One decided advantage which the deaf have over the blind is the 
fact that the scope of their activities is far larger and in fact is al- 
most unlimited in the cases of men who have mastered lip-reading. In 
addition, the public is not skeptical of the deaf man’s ability to do 
anything, as in the case of the blind, which makes the work of placing 
these men in gainful employment much easier. 

The number of men with seriously impaired hearing is far larger 
than those with defective vision. Accurate figures are not obtainable 
at the present time but will be available in the near future. 


Vocational Training of Former Soldiers Who Suffered 
Impairment of Hearing.—A recent report issued by the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau indicates the lines of occu- 
pational training that former soldiers deafened in the serv- 
ice are taking up under government provision. In the list 
given 400 men are distributed among a variety of 112 voca- 
tional objectives. One is training to become an actor, 5 are 
taking up dentistry, one seeks distinction as an ‘‘ear, eye, 
nose and throat specialist,’’ 3 are learning embalming, one 
is to become a forest ranger, and still another is acquiring 
proficiency in ‘‘golf teaching and golf club making.’’ As 
the complete list is too long to print in its entirety, only 
those objectives are given here in which 10 or more trainees 
are engaged: accounting, 15; agriculture, 20; auto me- 
chanics, 18; auto work, 11; bookkeeping, 18; commercial 
art, 10; dental mechanies, 12; electrical work, 18; machin- 
ist, 14; mechanical drafting, 20. 


Treatment for Defective Hearing or Speech of Former 
Soldiers—During the fiscal year of 1922, the following 
were among the cases treated in United States Veterans’ 
Bureau Hospitals: defective hearing—abscess, auditory 
canal, 1; deaf-mutism, 1; deafness, bilateral, 62; deafness, 
unilateral, 97; deafness, partial, 221; inflammation of 
labyrinth, 1; otitis externa, 13; otitis diffuse, 1; otitis in- 
terna, acute, 7; otitis interna, chronic, 42; otitis media, 
acute, 66; otitis media, chronic, 1,445; otomycosis, 1; oto- 
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sclerosis, 9; sclerosis of ear, 1; tinnitus aurium, 1; tinnitus 
aurium due to heavy firing, 2; rupture tympanum, 1; de- 
fective speech—cleft palate, 2; aphasia, motor, 6; aphasia, 
sensory, 3; aphonia, 15. 


Gestures and Acting.—In his column on news from ‘‘ New 
York City-Day by Day’’ in The Washington Herald, March 
5, 1923, O. O. McIntyre gives this choice bit of information: 

The star of one of the most successful melodramas now in New 
York is the daughter of parents who are deaf and dumb. Those 
who know her attribute her unusual acting to the fact that all her 
youth she was compelled to convey thoughts to her father and mother 
by expressive gestures. Each night her mother sits in the star’s 
dressing room and escorts her home, but the thrill of the deafening 
applause that echoes through the theater is denied her. 


‘‘Hearing’’ by Touch.—An interesting report circulated 
by the Associated Press tells of experiments conducted 
by Prof. R. H. Gault at Northwestern University in an 
effort to perfect an instrument that will enable deaf 
persons to understand spoken conversation through the 
sense of touch. The account as given in the New York 
Herald, May 11, 1923, follows: 

The development of a hand to replace the ear, as an organ for 
distinguishing sounds, has been carried by Prof. Robert H. Gault of 
Northwestern University to the point where university authorities have 
announced that he believes he is uncovering a new field, which may 
lead to direct help for the deaf. 

Prof. Gault has been able to train John Crane, a student, who is 
not deaf, to recognize certain spoken words, through the palm of his 
hand. The vibrations of a voice, speaking through a long tube, are 
made to impinge on Mr. Crane’s palm, while the sound is shut off from 
his ears. Prof. Gault is arranging to experiment with an acousticon 
in the hand of a stone deaf person, with the speaker a long distance 
away. He says of these experiments: 

‘*T have concluded that John Crane, when he correctly interprets 
words and sentences by means of the impressions received on the 
palm of his hand through a long tube, does not hear these words 
or sentences. In the first place, his ears have been plugged either 
with cotton or putty or with both, his head tightly bound with 
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a thick bandage and a motor has been operated nearby. In the 
second place his brother George, who has done the speaking, has 
been placed thirty feet away in another room. There are two inter- 
vening walls, and even if John were not muffled from sound, I doubt 
his ability to hear anything. None of us who stood at John’s side 
could catch the words George spoke through the tube. 

‘My theory therefore is as follows: The sound vibrations are con- 
ducted by the nerves from the delicate area in the hand to the 
general association areas of the brain and there are directly trans- 
mitted to the mind. John does not hear the words or the phrases 
in the accepted sense of the term. It is true that when he is learning 
a new word he says he thinks he hears it when it is repeated, but 
when this word impression has been indelibly made, John admits 
that all thoughts of hearing leave him, and as quickly as the vibrations 
strike his hand, he repeats the word automatically.’’ 

Prof. Gault is working out a definite process and theory which he 
hopes to prove of practical use. He thinks it is not difficult to 
perfect an instrument that will be easily portable and of use for 
the deaf. 

Commenting on the experience of Willetta Huggins, a deaf girl 
of Janesville, Wis., who says she hears by means of an acousticon 
held in her hand, Prof. Gault says he is convinced that she does not 
hear with the ear, but receives the vibrations in the general associa- 
tion areas of the brain. He adds: 

‘*A tuning fork may be placed upon the brow of a stone deaf 
person, and its vibrations will be clearly detected. A person ex- 
tremely deaf may go to the telephone and hear a conversation. 
These are demonstrated facts. It is so remotely possible that the 
sound actually reaches the auditory nerves in some of these instances 
that I am convinced that John Crane gets no help from his auditory 
nerves when he pronounces words spoken by his brother, and that 
Willetta Huggins does not hear at all, but receives the sound im- 
pressions by another route.’’ 


It is well to remember, however, that Professor Gault, 
remarkable as his experiments may prove to be, is not 
‘‘uneovering a new field.’’ Practical results in the under- 
standing of speech with the sense of touch as the educa- 
tive factor have time and again been demonstrated before 
this. 

Moreover, Professor Gault’s statement that the ‘‘sound 
vibrations are conducted by the nerves from the delicate 
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area in the hand to the general association areas of the 
brain and there are directly transmitted to the mind’’ seems 
to be in disagreement with accepted psychological prin- 
ciples. Sound waves themselves are not transmitted to the 
brain; at the nerve ending of the sensory receptor they 
arouse a current of nerve energy that, coursing over a path 
in the neural tract, eventually reaches the cortex with the 
‘‘message’’ intended. If it is the auditory nerve that is 
thus stimulated, then the impressions carried to the brain 
are sound impressions; if it is the optic nerve that is 
aroused, then the impressions are visual; if the nerve end- 
ings in the skin are affected, the result is a tactile experience 
in the cerebrum, and so on. It is plain then that if the 
tactile sense is functioning it does not, in some mysterious 
manner, produce auditory sensations. One who ‘‘feels’’ 
an external stimulus does not thereby ‘‘hear’’ it. 


TEACHER WANTED 


The New Jersey School for the Deaf desires an 
experienced teacher to take charge of a beginning 
class. Will pay from $1,500 to $2,000, according to 
experience and ability. 

Address 
Alvin E. Pope, Superintendent, 
New Jersey School for the Deaf, 
Trenton, N. J. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
1 Mount Morris Park West, New York City 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 

LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 

SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 

1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 

2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 

3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 
There are always more applicants for admission than there are 
places available. Present pupils have first claim to places. Others, 
when accepted, are received in the order of application. Applica- 
tion blanks mailed on request. The School Staff also conducts a 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 

OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


that has been prepared and copyrighted by the Principal and Founder, 
JOHN DuTTON WriGHT, by which parents are enabled to save for their 
children the priceless years before school age is reached, and begin at 
home their training in lip-reading, speech, and auricular development. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 
GRACE M. BEATTIE 


Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 


Fully illustrated; $1.00 per copy. 


FOR SALE BY 
THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY 
1723-1747 California Street, Denver, Colorado 


THE STORY OF 
AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS 
Fully illustrated; 75¢ per copy, $7.75 per dozen 
New Edition, February, 1921 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMURICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Hartrorp, Conn. 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 
Cloth; price, $1.00. 


THE QUESTION BOOK 
For Second-Year Classes.—Cloth ; Price, $1.00. 
LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 


For Third-Year Classes.—Price, $1.00. 
WHAT PEOPLE DO 
Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations.—Price, 
$1.00. 
The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 
SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOOKS FOR THE 
By MARGARET J. STEVENSON 

PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, BOOK I (Revised )— 

Cloth; price $1.00. 
NATURE FACTS (Revised)— 

Used correlatively with Primary Geography. 

Cloth ; price 80 cents. 
LIFE OF JESUS (Revised)— 

For Primary Classes. Cloth; price 30 cents. 

SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 


MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


A Courses In ENGuIsH For Pupius IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
By J. W. Jones, Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 
Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised_-.----------------- 60¢ 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades_.--.-.-.-------- 60¢ 
Book III, for High-School Grades, revised, and a self-instructor_. 75c 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades__. 60¢ 


These books are especially adapted to cultivate the reading habit 
and the language sense. Published by the 
STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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‘*FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CaRoLiIns Sweet. Price, $4.80 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

All five books now on sale. 

A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
EpitH M. RICHARDS, is also on sale. Price, 40c. 


‘“‘STORY READER No. 1’’ 


Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HaMMOND. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 


‘*STORY READER, No. 2’’ 


Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. Ham- 

MOND. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘“‘STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, pre- 
pared by JANE B. KELLOGG. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘*TALKS AND STORIES’’ 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M. A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 

‘*WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 

Examples of correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, M. A, 

Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60ce. 
‘*BITS OF HISTORY’’ 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by JoHn E. Crane, B. A. Price, $7.80 per dozen. Single 
copy, 

‘‘WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 

QUOTATIONS’? 

By J. EvELYN WILLouGHBY, Instructor in the Clarke School. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

‘*THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’’ 

By Gracz M. Beattie, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, $7.75 per dozen. Single copy, 75c. 

‘fAN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES’’ 

By CATHERINE DUNN and Mary F. GiLxInson, Teachers in the 
Indianapolis Public Schools, assisted by Amenia DzMorrr, Teacher 
in the Illinois State School for the Deaf. Price, 40c. 

PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Haztrorp, Conn. 
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